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Professor of Music in the University of Dublin. 
IN appearing before you for the first time in the exalted 
position to which the Senate of our University has done 
me the honour to call me, I feel that my first duty is to 
bear my humble tribute to the distinguished abilities of 
my predecessor in this chair. Though I never had the 
pleasure of meeting Sir Robert Stewart, I cannot say 
that we were altogether strangers. For more than 
twenty years we exchanged letters from time to time on 
musical topics; and I am therefore in a position to 
testify from personal knowledge to his sound and thorough 
musicianship, his wide general culture, and, judging from 
his correspondence, to his great personal charm, Of his 
talents as a composer, it is needless for me to say a word 
toa Dublin audience ; but his reputation was by no means 
confined to this side of the Channel ; and I think I am 
guilty of no exaggeration when I add that his Church 
music, and his compositions for the organ, on which he 
was such a masterly performer, are as well known and as 
highly appreciated in England as in this city. To the 
cause of music here his loss is irreparable : no one can 
ever fill his place. Nobody can feel more deeply than I 
how utterly impossible it is that I should ever be to you 
anything like what Sir Robert was. I trust I shall not be 
accused of egotism if I add that I may at least claim that 
I love our noble art no less enthusiastically than he did, 
and that I desire, no less earnestly than he, to do all in 
my power to further the best interests of music in this 
city, with which I am proud to feel myself now so closely 
connected. I am quite certain that in pursuing this 
object I may rely upon the cordial co-operation of all 
my professional brethren here. 

The subject which I have chosen for my address to- 
day is the Relation of*Musical Theory to Practice. I 
have had more than one reason for selecting this topic. 
In the first place, it has occurred to me that there would 
most probably be among my hearers a considerable 
number of musical students, by some, at least, of whom 
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the importance of theoretical knowledge might be much 
undervalued ; and I wish to impress upon such the great 
benefit which they will derive from a sound basis of 
theory underlying their practical work. Secondly, it will 
be useful to examine the relative positions which theory 
and practice ought to hold with regard to one another— 
a matter on which, if we may judge from existing text- 
books, widely diverging opinions appear to be held. 
Closely connected with this part of the subject is the 
question of the attitude which a University such as ours 
ought to take up with regard to its theoretical ex- 
aminations. I shall ask your indulgence while I say a 
few words on each of these points. 

One of the commonest experiences of teachers in any 
of our large musical institutions is that it is generally 
extremely difficult to induce students who devote them- 
selves chiefly to singing, or to some instrument—the 
piano, or violin, for example—to apply themselves se- 
riously to theoretical work, such as the study of Harmony, 
or of Musical Form. Such students often think, even 
if they do not say it in so many words, “I am going to 
get my living on the concert platform, or by teaching; 
why on earth should I trouble myself about roots, and 
inversions, and all that kind of stuff? What good will it 
do me? How will it help me, either as a performer, or 
as a teacher?” That is precisely the question that I 
shall now endeavour to answer. 

The first reason why a knowledge of theory is so 
important, whether to a singer or a player, is that, from 
the very nature of music, the artistic, and what may be 
called the spiritual contents of any composition are so 
closely—nay, inseparably—connected with its form and 
harmonic structure that the one cannot be fully grasped 
without a knowledge of the other. A pianist who is 
absolutely ignorant of harmony, and to whom the term 
“thematic development” conveys no meaning whatever, 
may, it is true, be able to play the notes of a sonata by 
Beethoven with absolute technical accuracy; he may 
even attend to all the marks of expression prescribed by 
the composer ; but as much as this can be done (and: 
perhaps even more perfectly) on a well-made mechanical 
piano. But unless the player is able to follow intel- 
ligently the composer’s train of thought, unless he can 
see how the various ideas are connected, how one is 
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related to, modified from, or developed out of another, 
he can never get to the soul of the music. How often 
one notices that even good players fail to give a satis- 
factory interpretation of the works of the great masters, 
not from deficiency of feeling, or of natural musical 
aptitude, but simply because, from want of the necessary 
theoretical study, they are unable to follow the thread of 
the composer’s ideas! They have a zeal, but not ac- 
cording to knowledge. In listening to-their performance, 
one is forcibly reminded of the admirable simile of Von 
Lenz, who describes such a player as being “like a mouse 
running across the floor of a magnificent Gothic cathedral, 
‘and ‘understanding nothing of the sublime architecture 
by ‘which he is surrounded.” And the same thing is true 
of ‘vocal music. To name but one point—how is it 
possible for a singer to phrase correctly and intelligently, 
without an insight into the harmonic and rhythmic 
structure of the music? All our greatest artists—Grisi, 
Alboni, Titiens, Mario, in the past, Patti, Reeves, Lloyd, 
and Santley in the present, Liszt, Hans von Biilow, 
Rubinstein, and Joachim among instrumentalists—have 
been more than mere performers: they have been 
musicians, in the highest and truest sense of the term ; 
while it would be easy, were it not invidious, to point to 
instances of both vocalists and players, who, though pos- 
sessed of excellent natural abilities, have failed to take 
the position to which they might fairly have aspired, 
simply because they were not “all round” musicians. It 
may be taken as an indisputable axiom that without 
sound theoretical knowledge no one can hope to attain 
the highest rank in the musical profession. 

But we may take a lower ground, and appeal, on the 
score of their own interest, to those who are inclined to 
neglect the study of theory. Those of us who are 
teachers know very well that pupils are apt to look up to 
their professor as a kind of walking encyclopedia—a 
musical omniscience, so to speak—and to ask for in- 
formation on all kinds of subjects, perhaps not at all, or 
only remotely, connected with the lesson in hand. Sup- 
posing that a student of an inquiring turn of mind 
happens to ask his teacher some question about harmony, 
‘or perhaps about the form of the piece he is studying, 
what an ignominious position the master is in if he be 
unable to answer it! As an illustration of this point, 
let me mention an incident that happened to myself a 
few months ago. I received one morning a letter from 
‘an unknown correspondent. The handwriting was evi- 
dently that of a young lad, and he asked me for an 
explanation of something he had met with in my book on 
“Harmony,” which he was unable to understand. I 
wrote at once, giving him the desired information, and 
received in reply a letter thanking me for making it so 
plain to him, and continuing, “ When I asked my master 
that question, I never could get a clear answer out of 
him; he used to beat about the bush in a most clever 
way.” Then, evidently thinking that he might have gone 
too far in what he had said, he added, “ Not that I wish 
to blame my master ; for I believe he was a very clever 
man.” The feelings of that master are not to be envied 
if he ever happened to find out what his pupil had said 
about him! 

To the performer, as distinguished from the teacher, 
theoretical knowledge is no less valuable as an aid to 
sight-reading, especially with modern music, in which 
changes of key are frequent, and accidentals nu- 
‘merous. In such cases, a player or singer without a 
knowledge of harmony has to grope his way painfully, 
a note at a time, through the labyrinth, while a trained 
theorist sees through the combinations at a glance, and 
threads the maze with ease and certainty. Let me again 





ive you an illustration from my own experience. Some 
ew years ago, a ehoral society in London, of which | 
was conductor, was giving a performance of a modern 
oratorio abounding in chromatic passages both for soloists 
and chorus. One of the singers was a gentleman holding 
a good, though not peters! yn co among our public 
vocalists. At the orchestral rehearsal preceding the 
concert, it soon became painfully evident that the poor 
man did not know his music. The chromatic intervals, 
and more especially the enharmonic changes, were too 
much for him ; and it was quite clear that, however good 
a singer he might be, he was a very indifferent musician. 
At the concert in the evening, I was more than once 
obliged, in order to avoid a breakdown, to prompt him, 
by singing his notes to him softly. Had he been a good 
theorist, the part would have given him no trouble what- 
ever. As illustrating, on the other hand, the advantages 
of theoretical knowledge, let me mention another in- 
cident, which happened about the same time. Many of 
you probably know Dvoraik’s cantata “The Spectre’s 
Bride ”—a very exacting and difficult work for every one 
who takes part in it. On the day before a performance 
of the work was to be given in Birmingham, the lady 
who was to have sung the soprano solos was taken ill. 
On the very morning of the concert, a young soprano 
singer residing in London received a telegram from Bir- 
mingham asking her to take the part. She had never 
even seen the music ; but she accepted the engagement 
at once, bought a copy of the work on her way to the 
railway station, studied it in the train as she went down— 
by reading it only—and sang it with the most brilliant 
success in the Birmingham Town Hall the same evening. 
The lady was a thoroughly trained musician, and it is 
right that you should know her name—Miss (now 
Madame) Annie Marriott. Need more instances than 
these two be given to show the extreme value to a per- 
former of the study of theory? 

But further : consider how enormously an insight into 
the structure of the music increases the pleasure of the 
performer or listener. Take a musically uneducated 
person to a performance of one of Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies, and what impression does he receive from it? 
He may possibly be interested for a while by the sonorous 
combinations of the orchestra ; he may even admit that 
now and then he hears what he would probably describe 
as “a pretty little bit of tune,” but the greater part of 
the music goes clear over his head, and as a whole it 
conveys no more distinct idea to him than a treatise on 
the Differential Calculus would to a child of three years 
old. The only music adapted to his intellectual capacity 
would be such as is ground out on a barrel organ, or 
heard in a music-hall. To listen to the best music is 
more than a sensuous pleasure ; the gratification derived 
from it is by no means even merely emotional, though 
emotion counts for much. To one who can really under- 
stand it and follow its developments, it is a keen in- 
tellectual enjoyment also. Think how much you lose if, 
for want of the necessary knowledge, the masterpieces of 
a Bach or Beethoven remain virtually sealed books to 
you! You deprive yourselves of one of the greatest and 
purest delights which the Almighty in His goodness and 
love has bestowed upon His creatures. For all the 
reasons I have adduced, I urge upon every lover of 
music to fit himself by theoretical study as far as possible 
to appreciate the higher forms of the art. 

A most important question now to be dealt with is the 
relation which theory ought to bear to practice. It will 
be well before speaking of this point to define as clearly 
as possible the sense in which the word “theory” is 
used in connection with music. The term is variously 
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employed in ordinary speech ; it is often used to signify 
mere abstract speculation, leading to no practical result. 
Systems of musical theory exist to which the description 
just given would accurately apply ; but these, being of no 
real utility, never have met with, and never can meet 
with, general acceptance. The most accurate definition 
of “theory” as relating to our art will perhaps be the 
following—a systematic exposition of the general prin- 
ciples and practical rules of musical composition. That 
such an exposition must be systematic is self-evident ; 
for a merely empirical series of rules, heaped together 
without method or reason, will never constitute or deserve 
the name of a theory. Many attempts have been made, 
with more or less success, to base a theoretical system 
entirely on the laws of acoustics, and on natural phe- 
nomena. Far be it from me to undervalue the im- 
portance to the musical student of a certain amount of 
knowledge of these subjects. The scientific investigations 
of Helmholtz have been of the greatest practical as- 
sistance to musicians. For the proper understanding of 
such matters, for example, as the nature of consonance 
and dissonance, or the relation of keys to one another, 
some acquaintance with the laws of the vibration of a 
string is a necessity. But to attempt to found our 
teaching of harmony entirely on these laws is, to use a 
colloquial expression, “taking hold of the stick at the 
wrong end.” This is because, to quote the words of 
Helmholtz, “the system of Scales, Modes, and Harmonic 
Tissues does not rest solely upon unalterable natural 
laws, but is at least partly also the result of zesthetical 
principles, which have already changed, and will still 
further change, with the progressive development of 
humanity.” 

A moment’s thought will show us why this must of 
necessity be the case. All modern music, from the time 
of Bach onwards, is founded on a scale containing twelve 
semitones in the octave ; and, more especially in instru- 
mental compositions, equal temperament is assumed— 
‘that is, all these semitones are considered to be of the 
same size. If this be not done, enharmonic modulation, 
to name but one point, becomes impossible. But the 
insufficiency of a purely physical basis for our theory 
becomes evident when we find, as soon as we begin to 
reckon by mathematical ratios, not only that twelve 
semitones do not amount exactly to an octave, but that 
they are far from being all of the same size, a diatonic 
semitone being larger than a chromatic one. In the old 
music of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, before 
the introduction of chromatic harmony, it might indeed 
have been possible to base a harmonic system solely 
upon physical laws, though it may be very gravely 
doubted whether any man in the act of composition ever 
thought of troubling himself about the mathematical 
ratios of the different notes in the chords he was em- 
ploying ; but we may feel absolutely certain that no such 
considerations ever enter into the mind of a modern 
composer. Inspired musicians—and I use the word 
“inspired” advisedly—like the holy men of old, speak 
as they are moved by the Holy Ghost, and are at times 
conscious of the fact. It is related of Beethoven that 
Schuppanzigh, the leader of the celebrated Rasumouffsky 
quartet party, once begged him to modify an exceedingly 
difficult passage in one of his quartets, which a very 
trifling alteration would make perfectly easy, while it 
would remain quite as effective. Beethoven scornfully 
replied, “Do you suppdse I think about a pitiful fiddler, 
when the Spirit speaks to me, and I write down what He 
dictates?” And if we think of music from this point of 
view—as an inspiration—it will be seen at once how im- 
possible it is that it should contravene natural laws. The 





scheme of the universe is a consistent and coherent 
whole ; its various phenomena are different manifestations 
of the same divine power; and it is more than absurd, 
it is little less than blasphemous, to imagine that the 
Almighty could stultify Himself by inspiring a composer 
with ideas which were out of harmony with the laws that 
He Himself had laid down. And, as a matter of fact, if 
we examine the works of the greatest masters, ancient 
or modern, we find nothing in their practice which can- 
not be satisfactorily explained in accordance with a 
theoretical system developed from the elementary laws 
of acoustics. Let me here say, parenthetically, that with 
all the great composers we meet with occasional ex- 
ceptions, sometimes evidently slips of the pen, at other 
times what, for want of a better word, we call licences ; 
but such exceptions do not affect the general principle 
here laid down. 

But, inasmuch as music is not merely, nor chiefly, a 
matter of mathematical calculation, this physical basis 
alone is insufficient for the foundation of a harmonic 
system. We cannot afford to leave out of sight the 
zesthetic element which enters so largely into all modern 
music. The real practical use of the study of physical 
science in connection with our art is, not to prescribe or 
limit, but to explain the practice of composers. It must 
further be remembered that music is constantly pro- 
gressing and developing. It is in failing to recognize this 
fact that so many of our leading text-books are defective. 
They are founded wholly, or in great part, on the works 
of theorists who lived and wrote when music was com- 
paratively in its infancy. Such treatises as those of Fux 
and Marpurg were admirable at the time they appeared, 
but are wholly insufficient for the requirements of the 
present day. Many modern writers, nevertheless, follow 
the lines laid down by these old authors with results 
which would be ludicrous were they not pitiable, and 
injurious to the progress of our art. Thus, we find one 
man, whose talents as a musician cannot be disputed, 
saying that Bach is a bad model because he allows him- 
self too many exceptions ; a professor in one of the chief 
German conservatoires tells his pupils that there is not a 
single correctly-written fugue among the “ Forty-Eight” ; 
while a teacher of theory who holds a high position in 
London has been known to go still further, and to declare 
that Bach could not write counterpoint! The simple 
truth is that the great composers have always been in 
advance of the theory of their day. Haydn, being once 
asked according to what rule he had introduced a certain 
progression, replied that the rules were all his very 
obedient humble servants ; and some of you will probably 
remember the story of Beethoven, to whom a pair of 
consecutive fifths in his Quartet in C minor was pointed 
out by his pupil Ferdinand Ries, “ Well, what of them?” 
asked Beethoven. “Oh, but they are forbidden,” replied 
Ries. “ Who forbids them?” “ Why, Fuchs, Marpurg, 
Albrechtsberger, all the authorities.” “Very well,” 
thundered Beethoven, “J allow them!” The fifths in 
question would be allowed nowadays, by all theorists 
except such musical fossils as those referred to just now. 

The true position of the theorist should be not that of 
a leader, but of a follower. To the student, he must of 
course be a leader and guide; but he has no right to 
dictate to the master what he shall or shall not do ; 
towards him he must take a humbler attitude. When we 
find an eminent composer of the present day making 
some innovation, whether in harmony or form, we are 
not justified in pronouncing it @ friorZ to be wrong 
simply because it is not explained in existing text-books. 
We must prove (that is “test”) all things, and hold fast 
that which is good, whether it be new or old. Our 
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system of teaching should be to direct learners to the ' was allowed to enter for that of Bachelor in Music. In 
study and careful examination of the works of the great | this respect I think our requirements hit the happy 
masters, modern as well as ancient; and from their 

actual practice we should deduce the rules by which the 


beginner must be guided in his attempts at composition. 
Whatever they do systematically, and not merely excep- 
tionally, is the correct thing for the student to do ; and it 
is absurd and unreasonable to forbid what is continually 
to be found in the works of the great composers. 

On this point, however, one word of reservation is 
needed. Let it not be supposed, from what has just been 
said, that I am the advocate of licence. On the con- 
trary, I hold most firmly to the view that the very first 
thing to be learned by the student is obedience to rule. 
In the earlier stages of his work more especially, this 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon. Not until he has 
gained considerable experience will he be in a position to 
know how far a rule may be safely relaxed. All that is 
now contended for is that our rules shall not be unneces- 
sarily rigid, and that they shall be in accordance with the 
actual practice of to-day, as exemplified in the works of 
Brahms, Wagner, Dvordk, Gounod, or Verdi (to name 
representative composers of various nationalities), and 
shall not be founded on musty old text-books of two 
centuries ago. We smile with contemptuous pity when 
we read the contemporary reviews of Beethoven’s works, 
and when we find the leading musical newspaper of his 
day saying, in a patronizing manner, that the composer 
could do good work if he would only write more naturally. 
But are we not every whit as unreasonable if we find 
fault with some new harmonic progression, introduced, 
let us say, by Brahms or Wagner, merely because it 
breaks some rule laid down in books a hundred years 
old? The only sound system is that which looks facts 
honestly in the face, and which modifies its rules in 
accordance with the progress of the art. Such a system 
will, from its very nature, be elastic rather than rigid ; 
but it need not on that account be either loose or illogical. 

I trust I shall not be deemed to be unduly obtruding 
my own personality upon you, if I now say a few words 
as to the position which I conceive that such a University 
as ours should take up with regard to its theoretical 
examinations. What ought to be expected from those 
who desire to become musical graduates? In the first 
place, we have the right to expect them to be educated 
gentlemen. Every University in the United Kingdom 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to my predecessor in this 
chair for having been the first to recognize this fact, and 
to establish a preliminary literary test in connection with 
our musical degrees. We are justly proud to recall the 
fact that for many years Dublin was the only University 
in which such a test was required ; but the example 
set by Sir Robert Stewart has since been followed by all 
the other Universities, and it is now everywhere recognized 
that a man who has not received a good general 
education has no more right to look for a degree in music 
than he would have in any other faculty. At the same 
time, there is a special reason why it would be hardly 
fair to insist upon so severe a literary test in the case of 
a musician as in that of a man who is studying for the 
profession of law, medicine, or the Church. In the 
latter cases, his special training for his life’s work seldom, 
if ever, begins until after his scholastic education is com- 
pleted. But with the musician it is not so. Few attain 
eminence whose studies have not commenced in their 
boyhood—often at a very early age. Much time is 
necessarily given to music which would otherwise be 
devoted to general educational work ; it would therefore 
be scarcely reasonable to expect, for example, that a 
candidate should proceed to the degree of B.A. before he 





medium; and, while I should strongly object to their 
being relaxed, I do not think it would be either just or 
expedient to make them more stringent. 

Coming now to speak of musical qualifications, what 
have we the right to expect from would-be graduates? 
Let me first speak of the higher degree—that of Doctor. 
The etymology of the word shows us that a Doctor is one 
who teaches, or, at all events, who is qualified to teach, 
the subject in which he holds a degree. But it will be 
self-evident that no man has a right to be a Doctor who 
is not himself “doc¢us.” Unless he possesses a thorough 
and competent knowledge of his art, he cannot teach it 
to others. Such knowledge should include more than a 
mere acquaintance with the rules of harmony, counter- 
point, canon, and fugue. It is quite possible that a 
candidate may be able to write an exercise that is tech- 
nically without flaw, and yet he may be no musician. 
Mere mechanical accuracy should not in itself, therefore, 
be deemed sufficient to entitle him to the highest honour 
that our University has to bestow. Here, again, I think 
I am right in saying that Sir Robert Stewart was the 
first to perceive that something more than academic 
correctness ought to be required. I believe that Dublin 
was the first University at which a good general acquaint- 
ance with the works of the great composers was insisted 
upon as one of the tests for degrees, and that, as in the 
case of the literary examination I spoke of just now, the 
other Universities have followed our example. How can 
a man be considered a thorough musician who knows 
little or nothing of the works of Handel, Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schumann, or Wagner? Of course an ex- 
haustive knowledge cannot be expected: the field is far 
too vast, and probably no living man possesses such 
knowledge ; but we have at least the right to expect some 
acquaintance with the most important compositions of the 
great masters I have just mentioned, and of others whose 
names will readily occur to you. It is only through them 
that the history of music can be advantageously studied : 
the mere reading of books on the subject, however ex- 
cellent they may be, will never be sufficient ; the progress 
of the art must be traced in the works of the great com- 
posers themselves. It is for this reason that I gladly 
recall the fact that my predecessor insisted upon this 
requirement ; and in his steps I most certainly intend to 
follow. A fair general knowledge of the masterpieces of 
musical art will continue to be a sime gud mon for our 
degrees. 

There is always a danger in such examinations as those 
of which I am now speaking, of too exclusive attention 
being given to, and too much stress laid upon the merely 
technical side of the work. Of course a thorough know- 
ledge of the subjects of examination should be required ; 
no indifferent or slipshod work ought to be passed; but 
I wish to take this opportunity of saying publicly and em- 
phatically, that I do not think that one or two slips of the 
pen, or even grammatical inaccuracies, ought to be allowed 
altogether to outweigh evidences of distinct musical talent 
in a candidate. I remember a case that occurred a few 
years since, of an extremely talented young musician, 
whose exercise, showing true musical feeling, and far 
more than average originality, was rejected at one of our 
Universities because one or two consecutive fifths had 
slipped in, and been overlooked by the writer. In such 
cases, I am strongly of opinion that the work should be 
judged as a whole; and I may add that I shall not be 
inclined to pluck a candidate merely for an occasiona} 
slip, if the examination of his exercise shows that he has 
the root of the matter in him. On the other hand, I do 
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not think that an exercise ought to pass simply because 
it contains no mistakes, if it evinces not a spark of 
musical feeling in the writer. To expect the mani- 
festation of genius would be in the highest degree 
unreasonable: that is a gift from above which but few 
possess ; but we have a right to look for evidence of 
musical aptitude. Our graduates ought to be men who 
are imbued with a love of their art, and who have music 
in their souls. It is easy enough for an experienced 
examiner to tell whether this is the case or not, however 
difficult it may be to define in words. There is, if I may 
so speak, a freemasonry in music by which one instinc- 
tively recognizes a brother artist ; and the examination of 
even a few pages of a composition will suffice to show 
whether a candidate, to use a common phrase, “has got 
anything in him” or not. If he have, let us not be too 
hard upon him because, in the excitement of the examin- 
ation hall, he makes an occasional mistake ; if he have 
not, and his work resembles the mere solution of a 
mathematical problem, then, faultless though it may be, 
I think that the degree ought not to be conferred. A 
Doctor in Music of this University should be, first and 
foremost, a musician in the highest and best sense of the 
term. 

The same general considerations will apply also to the 
degree of Bachelor in Music, though here naturally the 
standard will not be so high. Not only-should the 
requirements, as regards the technical part of the work, 
be fewer than for the Doctor’s degree, but it will be 
hardly reasonable to expect so large an acquaintance 
with musical classics. Still, this should not be altogether 
dispensed with; for those who intend ultimately to 
proceed to the higher degree ought at least to have laid 
a good foundation for the knowledge that will be required 
of them then, before they come up for the earlier ex- 
amination. A satisfactory knowledge of the works of the 
great masters is not to be acquired in a few months ; and 
it is really in the candidate’s own interest that he should 
be expected to commence his studies in this direction 
betimes. As regards talent a somewhat lower standard 
may also be insisted upon than in the case of a Doctor ; 
but even for the Bachelor’s degree some amount of 
musical feeling should be shown in the exercise submitted. 

I must —— to you if in the latter part of these 
remarks the first personal pronoun has tee unduly 
prominent. I have felt that some words would probably 
be expected from me as to my views with regard to the 
duties of this chair. I have endeavoured to speak with 
no uncertain sound, but to set before you as plainly and 
as clearly as I can the principles by which I shall be 
guided in discharging those duties. Our University 
justly ranks as second to none in its past history and its 
present position. Its degrees are valued wherever the 
English language is spoken, and among its graduates 
it has numbered many of our most distinguished country- 
men. I feel deeply the dignity and responsibility of 
being numbered among its professors ; and I thought 
it was alike due to you and to myself that I should take 
this opportunity of explaining the policy which I propose 
to pursue. It 1s no light task to succeed a man like Sir 
Robert Stewart ; but so long as I have the honour to 
occupy this chair, 1 shall do my utmost to make our 


degrees in all respects worthy of the high reputation of 
our University. 





= 
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IGNAZ LACHNER, 
OF the three brothers, Franz, the eldest, died at Munich 
in 1890, at the ripe age of 87 ; Vincenz, the youngest, at 
Carlsruhe in 1893, aged 82 ; and now the second, Ignaz, 





has departed (February 25th), aged 88. “Life is short,” 
says the proverb ; in their case, however, it was fairly long. 
And it does, indeed, seem long, when one remembers that 
Franz, who has only been dead five years, was the inti- 
mate friend of Franz Schubert, who passed away sixty- 
seven years ago. All three brothers were conductors and 
composers, and the sum total of the works which they 
wrote must be considerable. 

Ignaz was born at Rain on the 17th of September, 1807, 
and at an early age showed talent for music ; at eight he 
was a prodigy on the pianoforte and the violin. When 
twelve years old he went to study at the Gymnasium at 
Augsburg, and there Napoleon III. was one of his fellow- 
pupils. After that, he joined his brother Franz at Munich, 
and studied the violin under Molique. In 1824 the two 
brothers went to Vienna. There was another move in 
1830 ; Ignaz became court musical director at Stuttgart, 
but in 1842 he returned to Munich. His wanderings, how- 
ever, were not at anend. He went to Hamburg in 1853, 
and to Stockholm in 1858, remaining in the latter city 
three years. On his return to Germany he became prin- 
cipal capellmeister at Frankfort. In 1875 he celebrated 
his jubilee as conductor, and withdrew from active service. 
But he continued to the very end to compose ; the proof- 
sheets of his last work (Op. 108, four Duos for violin and 
piano, entitled (1) Nocturno, (2) Grande Polonaise, (3) 
Landliche Idylle, (4) Béhmischer Original-Bauerntanz), 
were returned to the publishers only a few days before 
death, by his son, who stated that his father was too 
ill to attend to them. 

A few words will now be added about some of his later 
compositions. Op. 94 consists of two Morceaux de Salon 
for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment. No. 1, entitled 
“ Siesta,” is a light, attractive piece, and No. 2, “ Grande 
Polonaise,” bright and showy ; neither is difficult. Op. 
contains four pieces for pianoforte—No. 1 “An der Quelle,” 
is graceful, and answers well to its title ; so, too, does No. 
2, “ Nordische” ; No. 3, “ Gondelfahrt,” carries us to the 
land of the sunny south ; while No. 4, “ Freude,” is, as one 
might expect, full of life and merriment. All four are short, 
and comparatively easy. Op. 95 contains drawing-room 
pieces for violin and pianoforte—a quiet Nocturne, 
a lively Tarantelle, and a characteristic “ Danse des 
Matelots.” Ops. 92 and 96-101 consist of Sonatinas— 
three for three violins, three for two violins, and three 
for violin and pianoforte—short, easy, and graceful ; and, 
nowadays, when so many young people learn the violin, 
they cannot fail to prove acceptable. 

We now come to works of larger compass. Op. 102 is 
a Grand Trio for pianoforte, violin, and ’cello. The 
writing is smooth and flowing. The andante is very 
charming, and the scherzo bright and varied in rhythm. 
Op. 103 is a work of similar character; the merry 
finale recalls Haydn. Ops. 104—107 are quartets for 
strings, all clear in form, simple in structure, and of 
moderate difficulty. The character of the writing in 
these works is truly marvellous, if the many years of the 
composer be taken into consideration. Haydn, who never 
reached the age of eighty, acknowledged in his last days 
that his power of invention was gone—that he was old 
and weak. But here we find Ignaz Lachner, past eighty 
and near ninety, writing, up to the very last, compositions 
of large compass, and exhibiting not only skill—the result, 

rhaps, of practice and experience—but also astonishing 

reshness. In this he reminds of a great, and, happily, 
still living composer—we refer, of course, to Giuseppe 
Verdi. All Lachner’s chamber-music will be welcome 
to young’ musicians, and will prove admirable 
training for the more complex works of the great 
masters, 
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‘'« THE ORGAN WORKS OF J. S. BACH. 
: EDITED BY W., T. BEST. 


(Continued from p. 53.) 
VOLUME XV." (Continued.) 
CHORALE PRELUDE, No. 27, “Christ lag in Todes- 
banden ” :— 


Ex. 269. 
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This prelude was printed for the first time in Vol. IX. of 
Peters’ edition, issued in 1881; and it will be found as 
the last of Eleven Choral Preludes, p. 56. In the B.-G., 
Vol. XL.,.it appears in the Appendix No. 2, among the 
doubtful compositions, or those found in an imperfect 
state. In Peters it is. printed on two staves, and the 
progression of the different parts, not at all times very 
clear, is thus rendered more obscure. There are several 
minute differences in the three texts, but nothing of im- 
portance. In Best, p. 905, 1. 3, last two bars, middle 
stave, the note / jis natural, the sign of inflection being 
placed above the first, and so in the B.-G. In Peters the 
notes are not marked, and therefore read as flat. Page 
907, 1. 1, b. 2, top part, third beat, in Best reads as (a), 
and in Peters as (4) :— 


Ex. 270. 
(a) =—— \ 

















The B.-G. agrees with Best, but the 2 is given as a small 
note. In the same ba’, first beat, second voice, there is 
a crotchet, a, not found in Peters. In Best and the B.-G., 
the repeat bar of the middle section is given twice—as 
first and second time; but in Peters the double bar has 
simply the dots. The last bar on p. 907, middle stave, 
has the crotchet double-stemmed, and so in the B.-G.; 
but in Peters only one stem is marked. Page 908, 1. 2, 
b. .3, second beat, reads in Best and the B.-G. as (a), 
and in Peters as (6) :— 


ses ose 
2 en ae o— 
— 
The réading (4) involves consecutive fifths, but that is, 
with Bach, ‘not always a matter of great significance. 
There is another small difference in bar 2 of p. 909, the 
third beat reading (a) in Best and the B.-G., and (4) in 
Peters :— 





Ex. 272. 
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In the middle stave, b. 1, 1. 2., same page, there is, in 
Best and the B.-G., a semibreve, d, but in Peters a 
minim only, on the last half of the bar. In bar 2, next 
line, the middle part in Best and the B.-G. has a semi- 
breve, g, for the third voice, the note being printed small 
in the B.-G. . In Peters the note is omitted. In the next 
bar there is, in the first half, a difference in the texts, 
Best reading as (a): the others as (4) :— 





























No. 28, “ Wie schén leuchtet der Morgenstern” :— 








This seems to have escaped the notice of the Editors of 
the Peters publication, for I cannot find it in either 
collection of preludes. In the preface to Vol. XL. of the 
B.-G. reference is made to two copies only : an autograph 
in the Berlin Library (formerly in the possession of Privy 
Councillor Dr. Wagener), and one in August Gottfried 
Ritter’s (1811—1885) “Kunst des Orgelspiels.” The 
autograph is marked “a 2 Clav. e Ped., and the B.-G. 
text has indications in the letters “O” and “R,” standing 
presumably for Oderwerk, and Riickpositiv. This prelude 
is in the B.-G. Vol..XL., p. 99. The two copies to which 
examination is limited agree in every particular, save two 
small points, the first of which is found in Best, p. 913, 
b. 1, top part, which reads as (a), and the B.-G., as (4) :— 


Ex. 275- 
(a) () Ss 
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The second instance is just like it, and occurs in Best, on 
p. 915, fourth bar, last half. The above extract is suffi- 
cient illustration of both. 

No. 29, ‘‘ Wo soll ich fliehen hin ” :— 

















In the Peters edition, this is No. 8, of the Eleven Choral 
Preludes in the Supplementary Vol. IX., and appears at 
page 48; in the B.-G., Vol. XL.,, it isin the first collection, 
p.6. The differences in the three texts are very slight. 
Page 917, |. 1, b. 2, middle, the first fis queried sharp, 
and so in the B.-G., but in Peters it is expressly marked 
sharp. Page 918, 1. 2, b. 4, top part, the last note is a; 
in the others, e. It seems a very small matter, but it 
alters the harmony ; and if e be correct the progression 
to the next chord is bad, even though Bach wrote it. 
Page 921 is reached before the next divergence is found. 
The c in the pedal part, bar 3, is not dotted in Best, but 
is in the other copies. Two bars later, the notes, ¢, are 
flat throughout in Best and the B.-G., but in Peters, they 
are all marked natural. According to the preface of the 
B.-G. Vol., four out of six copies collated agree with 
Peters. In the next bar, the note a, top part, is queried 
flat, and the @ in the second voice natural, and the same 
in the B.-G. In Peters they are both marked natural. 
In the fifth bar of the second line, the first 4, top part, is 
queried natural in Best, but marked flat in Peters. There 
is no sign in the B.-G., which means agreement with 
Peters. ° 
No. 30, “An Wasserfliissen Babylon” :— 











In Peters this is No. 12a, Vol. VI., p. 32; and in the 
B.-G., Vol. XL., second collection, p. 49. Spitta has 
much to say of this fine prelude, with its double pedal- 
part. He doubts whether it could have been written 
later than 1712, and thinks it has some connection with 
the famous improvisation on this choral, which so pleased 
the aged Reinken. The text of the present edition is a 
revised one, and Spitta says :—‘ The inference is obvious 
that he (Bach) was desirous of meeting this master on 
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his own ground; he was now nearly a century old, and 
could have but small sympathy with the new roads struck 
out by Bach; his views indeed were essentially those of 
Buxtehude, and for this reason Bach would have re- 
modelled his earlier work on a basis which would be 
particularly intelligible to Reinken, developing the com- 
bination of different tones and the use of the pedal.” The 
earlier work is given in the appendix to the B.-G., Vol. 
XXV., p. 157; and a third arrangement, later than the 
one under examination, is that in Peters, Vol. VI., No. 12, 
4, in four parts, with a single part for the pedal. 

It only remains to say that the three texts, forming the 
basis of this scrutiny, agree in every detail, but there is a 
misprint, p. 923, 1. 2, b. 2, middle stave. The / should 
be natural. STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 

End of Volume XV. 


(To be continued.) 








THE “NEL COR” VARIATIONS OF 


PAGANINI. 


THE Paganini performances of Herr Willy Burmester 
serve to remind us of that gifted but strange genius which, 
more than sixty years ago, flashed through Europe like a 
meteor. Distance may possibly lend some enchantment 
to the view. Making, however, all allowance for the 
imagination of writers and the enthusiasm of friends, he 
must have been quite wonderful in the matter of technique ; 
and, in moments of inspiration, almost superhuman. But 
now we wish to speak, not of Paganini the executant, 
but of Paganini the composer, and particularly of one of his 
pieces. The great violinist kept, it appears, jealous watch 
over his compositions ; no one was ever allowed to see the 
solo violin parts. He rarely spoke about his music, even to 
his most intimate friends, sothat great uncertainty prevailed 
as to the nature and number of his productions. The most 
important of the few compositions published during his 
lifetime were the “ Ventiquattro caprici per viol'no solo, 
dedicate agli artisti ; opera prima,” a work of technical 
interest to violinists, but, in addition, of real musical 
merit.. Schumann transcribed twelve of them for piano- 
forte (Op. 3: Nos. 5, 9, the Andante of 11, 13, 19, and 16 ; 
Op. 10: Nos. 12, 6, 10, 4, 2, and 3), and his preface to 
the first set shows in what high esteem he held the music. 
Then again, one of his Etudes Symphoniques (No. 3) 
must surely have been suggested by Paganini’s first caprice. 
Liszt also drew from the same source for his “ Etudes 
d@Exécution Transcendante” ; and Brahms wrote two 
sets of variations on the theme of the 24th caprice. 

From a notice of the violinist by M. Conestabile, “ Vita 
di Nicole Paganini,” published at Perugia in 1851, also 
from M. Fétis’ “Analyse des Ouvrages de Paganini,” it ap- 
pears that with the exception of Ops. 1—4 (the caprices, 
the two sets of “ Sonate per violino e chitarra,” and ‘‘ Tre 
gran quartetti a violino, viola, chitarra e violoncello), 
many works published up to 1851 which bore the com- 
poser’s name, consisted of extracts, souvenirs, or “ super- 
cheries commerciales.” M. Conestabile obtained from 
Paganini’s son a list of works in his possession ; some, 
including four concertos, were incomplete. Among the 
complete works were the two concertos (in E flat and 
B minor), the “ Movimento Perpetuo,” and several sets of 
variations. 

M. Fétis, speaking of the variations for violin solo on 
“Nel cor pi non mi sento,” describes them as having 
been printed (dans ?ouvrage de Guhr) from memory. 
He also regrets that these variations were not to be found 
in the possession of Paganini’s son. 

Now among the autographs in the British Museum 


(Eg. 2563) there is this letter, addressed “Al mio Caro, 
L.G., Germi” :— 


‘‘Amico carissimo—Eccoti le variazioni per non mancare di 
parola e per augurare, nel medissimo tempo la felice notte a te e 
alla tanto amabile Signora Camilla. 

“ La sera di giovedi, 19 Febbrajo, 1835.” 
Followed by 

‘‘In cuor piu non mi sento, Thema con Variazioni per Violino, 


con Accompagnementi di Violino e Violoncello Composta da 
Niccolo Paganini.” 


“Tl tuo, PAGANINI.” 


in the composer’s own handwriting. The music consists 
of an Introduction, the theme, and four variations. 

It would be interesting to compare this with the version 
played by Herr Willy Burmester at Mr. Henschel’s 
concert. J. S. S. 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


THE Sing-Akademie, under the direction of Dr. Paul Klengel, 
gave a good performance of the ‘* Messiah” on February 18th. 
The choruses were excellent, and the solos were in good hands, 
being interpreted by Frau Baumann, Fraulein v. Bezold, Herren 
Pinks and Sistermanns ; but the orchestra, consisting mainly of 
a military band, was inadequate. 

The seventeenth Gewandhaus Concert began with a patriotic 
Fest-Ouverture by Ferdinand Thieriot, conducted by the com- 
poser, which met with a favourable reception. The work did 
not appear in keeping throughout, the introduction being 
worked out seriously, while the principal Allegro has 
many trifling, playful passages; moreover, ‘‘God save the 
Queen,” at the end did not seem well led up to. Besides 
the overture, the orchestra played Bizet’s suite ‘‘ Roma” 
so admirably that it had to be repeated, and the concluding 
Symphony in A by Beethoven also resulted in a recall for the 
conductor. The vocalist at this concert was the famous baritone 
Signor d’ Andrade, whose voice has lost in tone, and whose pitch 
shows a tendency to flatten continually. For these reasons his 
rendering of Mercadante’s “Il sogno,” Tosti’s “Io t’amo 
ancora,” and Rodriguez’ ‘‘La Partida,” was not satisfactory ; 
nevertheless he met with a kind reception, a mark of respect for 
his former eminence. 

The eighteenth Gewandhaus Concert again introduced an or- 
chestral novelty in a manuscript Symphony (No. 3 in G minor) 
by our conductor, Carl Reinecke. The warm applause which 
greeted his appearance showed how much he is beloved, but he 
must have been still more gratified by the enthusiastic reception 
of his work at the end of each movement. and the many recalls 
insisted upon at the close. The symphony was evidently 
played con amore, and was an unqualified success. Herr Arno 
Hilf, the soloist of the evening, also earned well-merited suc- 
cess by his excellent rendering of Spohr’s D minor Concerto, and 
the Hungarian Lieder by Ernst. Fritulein Busjiger of Bremen 
sang an air from Mozart's ‘‘ Belmont e Constanze,” besides 
Lieder, without exciting any remarkable interest. 

The nineteenth concert afforded an occasion for Fritz Brickner 
(aged 16), a pupil of our famous Klengel, to present himself 
before the Leipzig publicas an already advanced performer. on 
his difficult instrument. He played the ’cello Concerto by 
Volkmann with complete mastery, showed real sentiment in an 
Adagio of Locatelli, and displayed brilliant technique in Davi- 
doff's ** Am Springbrunnen.”” We listened with much pleasure to 
the highly-artistic singing of three Dutch ladies,. Fraulein de 
Jong, Corver, and Snyders, who gave unusually fine renderings 
of many interesting terzetts both ancient and modern, including 
‘“* Altbohmisches Volkslied,” ‘* Altdeutsches Volkslied ” (1500), 
‘* Friihlingslied.”” by Bargiel, and ‘‘ Volkslied” by Brahms. 
Their voices were wonderfully blended, their intonation of abso- 
lute purity, and the ezsemb/e admirable; the artistes were, of 
course, accorded an enthusiastic reception. The orchestral 
numbers were Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream Over- 
ture, and Schumann’s Symphony in D minor. 

At the twentieth Gewandhaus Concert Haydn’s ‘* Seasons” 
was produced, the soloists being Frau Huber (Basle), Herr 
Litzinger (Diisseldorf), and Herr Sistermanns (Frankfort), all of 
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whom acquitted themselves admirably, although it was apparent 
that Herr Sistermanns had not fully recovered from his late ill- 
ness, which had obliged him to give up the previously announced 
Lieder recital. 

Another opera by Smetana, Die beiden Wittwen, was produced 
at the theatre as a novelty, but without success, as the music is 
not equal to the Verkaufie Braut, and the libretto is poor. 
Hansel und Gretel is still in the répertoire, although lately 
played to an empty house. There was a full house one evening 
to hear Friiulein Erica Wedekind, of Dresden, who personated 
Marie in Donizetti’s Fille du Regiment, and earned great 
applause. Mme. Prevosti, who made her début as Violetta in 
the Zraviata, and as Lucia in Lucia di Lammermoor, also 
played to a full house, but for our part we considered her acting 
superior to her singing. Leipzig has welcomed another famous 
visitor in M. Paderewski, who appeared at a concert given by 
the Liszt-Verein to promote a monument to Liszt. The public 
gave him a hearty reception, but the critics found fault with 
several details in his execution of Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia 
and Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 111. In any case he justified his 
— fame as a pianist. The Academical concerts under Pro- 
essor Kretzschmar’s direction concluded with Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony; we must say we think the esteemed conductor 
merits a better orchestra! 

The last two Soirées for chamber music were in the hands of 
Herren Concertmeister Prill, Rother, Mikenstein, and Wille. 
That one held on the 23rd February began with the seldom- 
heard string Quartet in D minor by Cherubini, which, though 
not belonging to his happiest creations, is sufficiently interesting 
to be occasionally reproduced. After the quartet, Herr Joseph 
Wieniawski, of Brussels, took part in a performance of a piano- 
forte trio of his own composition. The work is written with 
great earnestness, and contains many interesting passages; the 
piano part, mostly very difficult, was excellently played by the 
composer. A storm of applause was evoked by Beethoven’s 
Septet (the final number on the programme), in which the per- 
formers were Herren Kepner (clarinet), Gumpert (horn), 
Freitag (bassoon), Schwabe (double-bass), etc., all members of 
the Gewandhaus orchestra. Herr Gumpert’s unfailing precision 
in the difficult horn part was especially remarkable. The last 
soirée, on the oth ult., was to begin with a string quartet by a 
new composer, Max Tuchat. 








LETTER FROM COPENHAGEN. 
(FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


SINCE the death of Gade musical society in Denmark has in a 
way been without a chief, for the veteran T. P. E. Hartmann, 
who in a few months will become a nonagenarian, has never 
made a speciality of those practical and administrative qualities 
for which Gade was so well known, and which contributed not 
a little to his success on the whole. In a small community like 
our own, the division of labour in matters musical is not likely 
to be carried out to so great an extent as elsewhere, so when 
Gade died the loss was felt at once in many directions, both at 
the church where he officiated regularly at the organ, at the 
State-subventioned Musik-Conservatorium, where he was direc- 
tor, inspector, treasurer, teacher, all in one; and last, but not 
least, at the ‘‘ Musik-Forening,” which owed its official prestige 
entirely to the directorship of Gade, since whose death this 
quality has been much in danger of becoming impaired. As 
long, however, as the society is entrusted, as at present, to the 
direction of Professor Franz Neruda, the well-known brother of 
a Hallé, it is no doubt in the very best of hands. 

The last concert given by the society may be chiefly noted for 
its in many respects very fine performance of Schumann’s already 
familiar ‘‘ Paradise and the Peri.” In fact, German music may 
be said to have been all along the backbone of the ‘‘ Musik- 
Forening,” a kind of localised Gewandhaus, as the society was 
under the conductorship of our Danish Mendelssohn, who, from 
the days of his own conducting at the German Gewandhaus, had 
imbibed those traditions of the great Fatherland which he after- 
wards strove to carry out in manifold ways. 

It is a matter of regret that a musical society calling itself the 
“* Concert-Forening,” and under the able direction of Professor 





Otto Malling, aiming expressly at novelties, more particularly of 
non-Germanic composers, should have collapsed from want of 
public patronage, which in a limited community is apt to be 
confined within the same very small circle that, of course, can- 
not be expected to patronise all our musical undertakings. 
Indeed, so numerous are the concerts—good, bad, and in- 
different—with which we are continually being deluged, that 
even distinguished foreign executants have often great difficulty 
in getting a hearing. For instance, last autumn Mrs. Fanny 
Bloomfield-Zeisler ventured on a piano recital or two on her 
own account (besides being engaged to play at one of the phil- 
harmonic concerts), and played to empty benches, most of the 
audience having free admittance. Artistically, Mrs. Zeisler’s 
visit here was a success. Her style puts one very much in 
mind of that of Mlle. Ilona Eibenschiitz ; there is the same close 
attention to phrasing, and to the bringing out of thematic features, 
Another pianist who — financially oe aie occasion to 
rue his visits to Copenhagen is Raoul Koczalski, tat 11. This 
boy is, oddly enough, a Chopin-player more than anything else, 
though one would have thought that the introspective melancholy 
and daintiness of this composer was anything but congenial to a 
boy. The influence of Chopin is also felt in the compositions of 
Koczalski, which already amount to a respectable number. 

It is to be hoped that our own native artists may fare better in 
foreign parts than do foreigners here, two of our foremost lady 
artistes intending to visit England shortly, viz. the highly suc- 
cessful ‘* Geigenfee,” Frl. Frida Schytte and the no less success- 
ful vocalist, Frl. Margrethe Boye. 

However, the musical personage of the period in Scandinavia 
is unquestionably Edvard Grieg, who has taken up his residence 
at Copenhagen for the present. Herr Grieg recently gave a 
concert entirely devoted to compositions of his own, no new 
composition, however, being included in the programme. 
Among the works performed may be mentioned the Peer Gynt 
Suite, No, 1, and the Holberg Suite, both for orchestra. A 
great attraction was the artistic rendering of some of Grieg’s 
songs, ‘* A swan” and ‘“‘ Monte Pincio,” by Mme. Gulbrandson, 
the Norwegian mezzo-soprano, who has a powerful voice and 
highly dramatic style. Mme. Gulbrandson is giving ‘‘ Gast- 
spiele” at the Royal Opera, one of her impersonations being 
that of Amneris in Aida; her most celebrated réle is, how- 
ever, that of the Wadkiire, the grand volume of her highly 
sympathetic voice and her whole physique lending themselves 
admirably to impersonations of Wagnerian heroines. 

There has been some pea of Mme. Guldbrandson appear- 
ing in the title-réle of Enna’s Cleopatra, which was written 
for her, but which circumstances prevented her from creating. 
Enna, the well-known composer of Die Hexe, is unquestionably 
the most gifted of Danish dramatic composers, though Wagner 
seems to have a dangerous fascination for him. It is, however, 
unlikely that any long-lived Danish opera can be created on 
Wagner lines, nor is the genius of the Danish language suited to 
the brilliancy of Italian opera. The most truly national Danish 
operas have hitherto sought to utilize the Danish folk-songs, 
that is to say, the spirit of them, uniting them to librettos 
from Danish history. The chief Danish operas of this kind are 
Liden Kirsten, by T. P. E. Hartmann, and Drot og Marsk, by 
Heise. There is no doubt that Enna, if he cared, would be 
admirably fitted to dramatically paraphrase the spirit of the folk- 
song. In Die Hexe the song of Almuth and the scena to which it 
was attached was just such a scenic paraphrase of nationa) 
motive-matter, being, in fact, one of the most successful parts of 
the opera. Still, it was more of a lyric than a dramatic ampli- 
fication which was given, Almuth being essentially a lyric per- 
sonage. Indeed, it has always been the lyric quality which has 
predominated in Danish vocal music, from the operas and 
‘*Romancer ” of Weyse to the semi-dramatic concert-cantatas of 
Gade, who in this genre was far more successful than he was 
with his single attempt at opera proper, Mariot¢a, for the partial 
failure of which the somewhat commonplace libretto was no 
doubt to blame, as Gade has elsewhere proved what inspired 
incidental music he was able to write for dramatic pur > 
both on and off the stage, e.g. the ballet music of Z¢ Folkesagn 
(written in conjunction with Hartmann), the cantata Z/verskud, 
etc. However, Gade’s compeer, Hartmann, and his other cor- 
temporary, Heise, proved to be on the right track with their 
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above-mentioned national lyric operas, and failing Enna’s appre- 
ciation of national subject-matter, other gifted dramatic composers 
of the younger generation may here be mentioned, thus, Lange- 
Miller, who, besides having written several operas, became all 
at once so highly popular by his incidental music to Drachmann’s 
play Der var en Gang. The latest addition to national opera 

roper is, however, Julius Bechgaard’s Frode, a chaste and 
leendip-designed Danish opera, a kind of acted ballad (though 
not at all a ballad opera). 

As for vocal music off the stage, it is curious to notice the 
widespread interest taken in polyphonic music of the ‘‘ good 
old times,” as evinced by the fact that the severely classical 
Ceciliaforening is by far the most flourishing musical society 
of the metropolis, every seat being taken at the concerts, and 
upwards of 150 applicants patiently awaiting their chance of 
future membership. The director is Mr. Frederik Rung, a 
composer who at present seems to devote himself specially to the 
study and rendering of old polyphonic music. The difficulties 
in the way of the due rendering of works like the sacred music 
of Palestrina, Vittoria, Jomelli, and others, cannot be lightly 
estimated ; but the severely drilled madrigal choir (a choir of 
picked voices selected from the ordinary choir of the society) 
seems fully able to cope with difficulties, which speaks well for 
both conductor and choir. It would, of course, be out of place 
to go through the whole of the lengthy programme for the last 
concert, consisting of vocal and instrumental music of the three 
preceding centuries. Suffice it to specially mention some sacred 
music of Palestrina’s (‘* Agnus Dei,” from the Missa de beata 
Virgine), and by Jomelli (‘‘Improperia”’), besides airs from 
operas by Scarlatti and Stradella, rendered in correct style by 
Kammersangerin Frau Keller, zée Rung, of the Royal Opera, 
one of our leading sopranos, and a true musician. The pure 
harmonies and cohesiveness of the @ cappella polyphonic music, 
as well as the delicate and artistically rendered accompaniment 
(violoncello and piano) of the operatic airs carried one away 
from the present period of mischievous vopularisation of musical 
instruction, with its royal roads to dilettantism, and back to those 
vanished centuries of musical toil, of musical workaday life, 
when great musicians had to serve a severe apprenticeship to 
their art. The very vagueness of the old church modes has in 
the course of time acquired an added charm by standing out in 
bold relief against the sometimes too pronounced tonality of 
modern homophonic music. As for the instrumental music 
at the Ceciliaforening, though very well played by Frau 
Hammerich, the sonatas of Scarlatti, with their sketchy 
harmonic combinations and their tinkling passage-work, are 
too suggestive of quite another race of keyed instruments 
to bear the volume of sound produced by latter-day key- 
boards. Either play the old pieces on well-preserved obsolete 
instruments, or else re-arrange them for modern pianos, a per- 
fectly legitimate proceeding, when musicians either revise the 
harmonic groundwork, as did Tausig that of Scarlatti, or add a 
second piano part to enhance a piece originally written for one 
piano, as Grieg has done with sonatas by Mozart. 

Lastly must be mentioned the excellent series of organ recitals 
by Professor Gotfred Matthison-Hansen. Oddly enough, we 
have quite a number of musical dynasties in Denmark, the name 
of Matthison-Hansen being particularly associated with the 
“‘king of instruments ” for several generations, the father of the 
present professor having in his day won many laurels in organ- 
playing, both on the Continent and at home. He was for many 
years organist at the Cathedral of Roeskilde, while at present 
another of his sons occupies that post. Then there is the Gade- 
Hartmann dynasty, strengthened by the professional marriages 
and kinships of succeeding generations, so as to create quite a 
phalanx of musical rulers, and naturally forming quite a supreme 
court of musical authority. Then we have the Danish Strausses, 
the Lumbye dynasty—but stop! it is of something widely 
removed from dance music that the closing lines of this letter 
were intended to treat, soxnow for the organ recitals of Matthison- 
Hansen. The present professor, our most distinguished organ 
virtuoso, has a unique insight into the resources of his instrument, 
which is only too often, unhappily, treated as an orchestral 
instrument only. Among the most happy inspirations of 
our Danish organ-master may be mentioned his Concerto 
in E flat, a true solo work, dedicated to Liszt. 





At his: 


last recital Professor Matthison-Hansen played another com- 
position of his own, a delicately and ingeniously worked out 
“Concert Stiick,” based on ‘‘ Nun ruhet alle Walder,” a well- 
known chorale from the St. John Passion of Bach. No organ 
recital * being considered complete without a Bach supply—and 
quite right too—his name constantly occurs on the. programmes 
of our Danish master, who, at his last recital, performed the 
most interesting of Vivaldi-Bach’s four — concertos, the one 
in A minor, with the curious succession of chords in the finale, 
at once so evidently suggestive of the violin, though so admirably 
adapted to the organ. This concerto is also the one which lends 
itself most effectively to a skilful manipulation of stops. - 

I must not forget to mention the highly successful popular 
Sunday matinées of orchestral and solo music. Latterly there 
have been two of them at the same hour for several Sundays in 
succession, both under able directors, viz., Messrs. Thorvald 
Hansen and Joachim Andersen. Sunday next the recently un- 
earthed Greek Hymn to Apollo is to be performed for soprano, 
with Fauré’s accompaniment of two clarinets, harp, and flute. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


TEACHERS, in particular, will welcome this month’s music 
supplement, for it contains extracts from one of the 
newest works for little children, Gurlitt’s “ Der Kinder- 
garten,” Op. 179. Instead of one piece, it will be found 
that three short solos from Book J. and a duet from 
Book II. are given, which have been chosen as much as 
possible of a different character in order to illustrate the 
varied contents of the volumes. What wonderfully 
freshly written dagatelles these are! And how impossible 
it is to realize that their composer is in his seventy-fifth 
year! But, afterall, it is not to the yon composers 
we must look for sympathy with childhood, who rather 
delight in throwing stumbling-blocks in the way of 
matured pianists by the crabbedness of their harmonies 
and the phenomenal difficulties presented in their works. 
Only from the older generation of musicians, apparently— 
and notably such masters as Reinecke and Gurlitt—can 
we expect genuine simplicity and perennial youthfulness. 








Rebiews of Hew Music and Hew 
Cvitions, 


Short Original Pieces. Second Series. 
London : Augener & Co. 

THE last instalment of this series begins with No. 38, 
“Gavotte,” one of the prettiest of Mr. Pauer’s com- 
positions for children. Nos. 39 and 46, by Richard 
Kleinmichel, are an excellently contrasted pair, the one 
(“ Spinning ”) being of a soothingly rhythmic character, 
and the other (“ Wandering Minstrels”) gay and tuneful. 
Two specimens of Theodor Kirchner—a name probably 
unfamiliar to junior pupils—are the Album Leaves, Nos. 
45 and 49, the first rather slow and solemn, the second 
livelier and more difficult. Of the better known Fritz 
Kirchner, we have here a Minuet (43), and “ Storm in the 
Mountains ” (47), a descriptive piece to rejoice the hearts 
of pupils in their teens, as it is quite easy, but gives an 
ve effect, and is just the thing to learn by heart and 

play before people.” Gurlitt is represented by a little- 
known Mazurka in D minor and major (40), and an Album 
Leaf from one of his latest works (44). Here also are 
two of Reinecke’s inimitable Fairy Fancies, the fascinat- 
ing (!) “Wicked Fairy” (42), and the graceful “Fair 
Melusina ” (48), both affording capital practice in dex- 
terity to the fingers of the right hand. The remaining 


Nos, 38 to 50. 





* The French school of organ-composers seems to ay most stress on treat 
ing the organ as a solo instrument (Guilmant, Dubois, Widor, etc.). 
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Nos. are 41, a simple but expressive “ Lied ohne Worte ” 
by Scharwenka, and 50, the first of Moszkowski’s 
Miniatures, Op. 28. All these pieces are rather more 
difficult than those reviewed last month, and will be 
suitable for that class of pupils, so largely met with in 
schools, whose ages range between I2 and I5. 


Overture to “ Son and Stranger” (Heimkehr aus der 
Fremde). By FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by E. PAUvugR. 
London: Augener & Co. 

THIS delightful overture makes a welcome addition 

to this excellent series. The original piece (Heimkehr 

aus der Fremde) was written by Klingemann, and it 
appears that Mendelssohn wrote the overture as a silver- 
wedding present to his parents, in 1829; certainly he 
was in one of his most genial moods when he penned 
this fresh and graceful work. Professor Pauer has given 

a faithful transcription of the original, every characteristic 

feature of which is carefully reproduced. No doubt it 

will shortly be added to this series in duet form, when it 
will be equally welcome. 


Quartet in G, for four Violins. By IGNAzZ LACHNER. 
Op. 107. (Edition No. 7,220; net 2s. 6d.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

IGNAZ LACHNER, the genial and prolific composer of 
many sonatas, trios, quartets, symphonies, masses, songs, 
amongst others the popular “ Ueberall du,” and operas— 
Der Geisterthurm, Die Regenbriider, Loreley (very seldom 
given), etc.—a notice of whose death appears in another 
column—was the younger brother of the highly-gifted 
Franz Lachner. During the latter part of his life he 
wrote much easy chamber music, particularly useful 
for educational purposes, which has been noticed from 
time to time in these columns. The composition now 
before us differs from the usual quartet, having an 
unusual combination of four violins, and being com- 
paratively simple. The four movements are all attractive, 
recalling to mind the melodies of Mozart and Haydn; 
written in a style so graceful as to appeal directly to the 
hearts of young musicians, for whom -the quartet was 
evidently intended. We cannot but regret the loss of 
one so able and so gifted, who in these last works has left 
us most valuable material for the work of instruction, and 
when we also remember the popular trios for piano, violin, 
and viola, the best pieces that have appeared for this 
combination, we think the name of Ignaz Lachner will 
live through many generations to come. 


Romanza in ED for Violin with Pianoforte accompaniment. 
By ANTON STRELEZKI. London: Augener & Co, 

THIS new Romanza is not only a useful addition to the 
number of Morceaux de Salon for violin and pianoforte, 
but is just one of those pieces which are most in vogue, 
viz., those of a lyric character, not difficult, but telling 
when rendered with taste. We regard this as one of the 
most successful of Strelezki’s many charming salon com- 
positions, —— 

Suite in G for string orchestra. By EMIL KREUz. 
Op. 38. (Edition No. 7,015; net 2s. 6d.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE six movements (Prelude, Allemande, Gigue, Inter- 

mezzo, Scherzo, and Finale) which are comprised in this 

suite are all happy examples of Mr. Kreuz’ unusual skill 
in writing and scoring for instruments. We felt, on 
hearing the work, that we were listening to a composition 
of no trifling character, but one which has been worked 
out on a good solid basis ; especially is this apparent in 
the first three movements, which partake of the old style 


of the suite. Played by a large orchestra of stringed 
instruments, we can imagine the effect would be stil) 
greater. All the parts are equally interesting (Mr. 
Kreuz does not resort to “padding”), not always easy, 
additional breadth being gained by occasionally dividing 
the parts. The printed parts are for violins I., violins}II., 
viola, and violoncello e contrabasso. 


Classical Violin-music of celebrated masters of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, arranged with marks 
of expression, by GUSTAV JENSEN. FRANZ BENDA, 
Sonata VIII.(A minor). (Edition No. 7,433 ; net Is.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

THE sonata under notice is indeed well worthy of being 

included in this excellent edition of classical violin music. 

The broad and vigorous character of the three movements 

(I. Larghetto; 11. Allegro agitato in alla breve rhythm ; 

Ill. Zempo di minuetto) compare favourably with the 

violin sonatas of Handel, the form being similar. A few 

lines regarding this little-known composer may not be 
out of placehere. Born in 1709 in Alt-Benadky, Bohemia, 

Franz Benda, a celebrated violinist, belonged to a highly 

musical family. He was a pupil of Graun and Quantz, 

and after Graun’s death became “ Concertmeister” and 
accompanist to King Frederick II. He died in 1786 in 

Potsdam, leaving to the world a number of violin solos, 

concertos, symphonies, studies, etc. 


Canzonetta for Violin with Pianoforte accompaniment. 
By PERCY Pitt. Op. 8, No.1. London: Augener 
& Co. 
THIS piece, originally one of 3 Morceaux pour piano by 
Percy Pitt, is effectively arranged for violin with piano- 
forte accompaniment by the composer, and we are 
inclined to think it gains something in its new dress, as 
the cantabile style seems naturally better suited for a bow 
instrument. In any case it does not suggest having been 
transcribed from a pianoforte piece, and will therefore 
more readily find favour amongst violin players. The 
melody is very pleasing, but perhaps the chief beauty of 
the piece lies in the effective harmonization ; in this the 
composer shows himself a very capable musician. We 
may add that the piece is not difficult, although touching 
notes in the fifth position. 


Classische Violoncell-Musik. Classical Violoncello Music 
by celebrated masters of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Arranged for Violoncello with 
Pianoforte accompaniment, by CARL SCHROEDER. 
B. MARCELLO, two Sonatas (G and Cc). (Edition 
No. 5,511; net 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE eleventh book of sonatas by celebrated old masters, 

newly arranged with pianoforte accompaniment by Carl 

Schroeder, contains two sonatas by Marcello in G major 

and C major. Both are alike interesting examples of this 

learned master’s style, noteworthy on account of their 
thoughtful and expressive character. Students of the 
violoncello will readily appreciate the value of these com- 
positions, especially when offered to them in a modern 

— revised by one who is thoroughly intimate with 

them. ———— 

Vortragsstudien. Studies in style. A collection of strik- 
ing and favourite pieces of old masters. Arranged” 
for Violoncello with Pianoforte accompaniment, by 
CARL SCHROEDER. No. 13, J. L. KREBS, Bourlesca ; 
No. 14, F. COUPERIN, Les Agréments. London : 
Augener & Co, 

THE Bourlesca, by J. L. Krebs (a favourite pupil of 

Bach’s), in A major, an exceedingly lively composition, is 





one of the most taking pieces of the entire collection, 
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Op. 179, Book I. 
34 Little Pieces for Pianoforte Solo. 
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Allegretto. 











Allegretto. 
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Op. 179, Book IL. 
417 Pianoforte Duets. 
N° 9, MERRY FOLKS. 


SECONDO. 





Vivace, non troppo. 
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Op. 179, Book IL. 
47 Pianoforte Duets. 
N° 9, MERRY FOLKS. 


Vivace, non troppo. 
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Op. 179, Book I. 
34 Little Pieces for Pianoforte Solo. 


Andantino con espressione. 
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The piece by the classical French composer, Couperin, is 
of a more tranquil character, but is distinguished by the 
peculiar grace and charm of his style. These pieces are 
particularly useful alike for study and performance. 
Needless to say, the editor’s work will do much to popular- 
ize these musical gems in England. 


Sonata for Viola da Gamba and cembalo concertato. By 
G. F. HANDEL. Arranged for Viola or Violoncello 
and Pianoforte by GUSTAV JENSEN. (Edition No. 
5.551; net, 1s.) London: Augener and Co. 

IN a prefatory note to this work, the editor writes: “ The 
recently published Vol. XLVIII. of the German Handel 
Society contains, among other valuable works of the 
master, this sonata for viola da gamba and cembalo 
concertato in C major. As Dr. Chrysander mentions in his 
preface, this sonata is the only work of this kind by 
Handel which has hitherto been known. Its origin may 
be placed in the year 1705. In introducing this interest- 
ing work, in a carefully revised edition, to the friends of 
the great master, I would call special attention to the 
beautiful, melodious Adagio, which forms the third move- 
ment of the sonata.—GUSTAV JENSEN.” 

No abler hand could have been chosen to edit this 
“interesting work” than that of G. Jensen, who labours 
so successfully in this sphere. The sonata is alike 
effective for viola or violoncello, but, considering the 
dearth of original compositions for viola, we expect it will 
gain favour particularly as an important addition to the 
chamber music for this instrument. The work is sure to 
please us here in England, where there is no lack of 
enthusiasm for the works of the immortal Handel. 


36 Etudes en forme de caprices, pour le Violon. Par 
F. FIORILLO. Revues par C. COURVOISIER. (Edition 
No. 5,655 ; net, 1s. 4d.) London: Augener & Co. 

A GLANCE through this new edition of the celebrated 

Fiorillo études for violin suffices to convince us that the 

work has undergone careful revision by C. Courvoisier, 

with a result that is gratifying from every point of view. 

In the Study No. 7, the proper execution of all the 

embellishments is shown in foot-notes, and in like manner 

several occurring in other numbers are explained. In 

No. 22 the original fingering is supplemented by an 

alternative one, which may be preferred for artistic 

reasons, The bowing is more clearly indicated than in 
the original, and other particulars are noted, which much 
enhance the value of this masterly work. The publication 
of this volume in Augener’s cheap edition completes the 
three great standard collections oF studies, viz: : Kreutzer, 

Rode and Fiorillo. We need scarcely add they should be 

in the possession of every advanced violin player. 


Potpourris on popular melodies from classical and modern 
operas and oratorios. By RICHARD HOFMANN. 
Step I. (in the first position): LORTZING, Czar und 
Zimmermann (Edition No. 5,413). MEHUL, Joseph 
(Edition No. 5,414). A, for violin, each net, 6d. ; B, 
for two violins, each net, 8d. ; C, for violin and piano- 
forte, each net, Is, ; D, for two violins and pianoforte, 
each net, 1s. 4d.; E, for violin, violoncello, and 
pianoforte, each net, Is. 4d.; F, for two violins, 
violoncello, and pianoforte, each net, Is. 6d. London : 
Augener & Cv. 

LORTZING’S Czar und*Zimmermann and MEHUL’S 

Joseph are the latest operas that Hofmann has drawn upon 

for this work, and two more tuneful operas he could 

hardly have chosen. We hope the time is not far distant 
when each, and especially the latter, will be as weil known 
and properly appreciated in England as they deserve. As 





we have before explained, these arrangements can be had 
in various forms, ¢.g. as solo, duet, trio, or quartet, and 
are done in the first position. The arrangements are all 
easy (including the pianoforte accompaniment), and will 
commend themselves at a glance to teachers who have 
elementary ensemble classes, while they cannot fail to 
delight the performers. Of course, every detail as to 


bowing, etc., is fully set out, while in the matter of type 
there is absolutely nothing to be desired. 


An Autumn Song. Song. 

London: Augener & Co. 
THIS very striking setting of Shelley’s poem opens 
in the key of C minor with a gloomy but vigorous accom- 
paniment in } time, leading by means of enharmonic 
modulation to the key of E minor (2 time, 472 mosso), in 
which the words beginning “ Come, months, come away,” 
are wedded to a bold and spirited melody accompanied by 
simple but effective arpeggio chords. This modulates 
back in the last bar to the original key, the music to the 
opening lines of the second verse being similar to that of 
the first. Without having recourse to far-fetched har- 
monies, or any undue straining after effect, the composer 
has certainly managed to produce a fine and picturesque 
song, which has the advantage of an easy voice part, with 
the moderate compass of from B flat to E natural. 


By CARLTON MASON. 








@peras and Concerts, 


Ir is too early for the awakening of interest in operatic matters. 
Hinsel and Gretel was duly transferred to the Princess’s Theatre 
without any loss of effect or popularity. The students of the 
Royal College of Music gave a successful performance of Ze 
Roi l’a Dit in the Waterloo Chamber, Windsor Castle, Dr. 
Hubert Parry directingithe representation. Mr. Richard Temple, 
as before, was the stage-manager, and Sir Augustus Harris and 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte kindly lent the dresses. Her Majesty ex- 
pressed herself much delighted with the talent displayed by the 
students. We must look to the future for operatic doings. No 
doubt the reappearance of Madame Patti will be a great attrac- 
tion, and some works of the older school of Italian opera will be 
revived on her account. Her first engagement will be for six 
representations, and the terms are to be £2,400, or £400 for 
each night. It is said that Signor Tamagno is to have the same 
terms as Madame Patti for a few nights; but the prima donna, 
if her engagement is extended, requires £500 each time—as 
much as would have been given for a season in past days. The 
amusing opera Crispino e la Comare (The Cobbler and the 
Fairy), by the brothers Ricci, will be one of the revivals for 
Madame Patti, who is also announced to appear at the Philhar- 
monic Concert of April 3rd. Sir Augustus Harris has com- 
pleted the arrangements for the appearance of a German opera 
company at Drury Lane Theatre this summer. There are, as yet, 
some doubts about Wagnerian works, but a reaction appears to 
be taking place in favour of his earlier operas. Xzenzz is being 
revived, and Madame Wagner is having the portions restored to 
the score which have been omitted by various conductors. The 
Covent Garden season will commence May 13th, and will 
include Zristan und Isolde in German, with M. Jean de Reszke 
as the hero, Madame Calvé will reappear in Carmen, and will 
undertake a new part—that of Ophelia—in the Hamé&t of 
Ambroise Thomas. One or two of Kossini’s operas will be 
revived for the sake of particular vocalists. British composers 
will not be entirely ignored, as we are promised works by Dr. 
Stanford and Mr. Cowen. Massenet’s Manon will be given in 
French, and Madame Sembrich will reappear at Covent Garden, 
where her splendid vocalisation is remembered with pleasure, 
although nearly ten years have elapsed since her brilliant per- 
formance caused such a sensation in Lucia. Verdi’s oe 
will be revived for Signor Pessina, who appeared as the fat 
knight with so much success last season. Signor Mascagni has 
written a new song for Z’Amico Fritz when that work is 
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revived : Signor Mancinelli and Signor Bevignani will again 
be the conductors. If there are no promises regarding 
Wagner’s operas, we may expect Lohengrin as one of that 
master’s works in Italian, and probably Zannhduser in the 
same language. So far as can be judged at present, Sir Augustus 
Harris aims at variety. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

EVERYBODY will be glad to hear that the prospects of the 
Philharmonic Society have greatly improved, and that the season 
is likely to be a brilliant one. £3,000 as a guarantee fund, and 
a superb list of subscribers and directors willing to understand 
that there are other composers than those of a century past, are 
changes for the better which may fully revive the great Philhar- 
monic traditions. The season commenced on Thursday, March 
7th, with the startling novelty of an overture by Mr. Frederick 
Lamond, one of the ambitious young composers of Scotland ; 
but it must be confessed it was the dash, energy, and fine body 
of tone with which the c minor Symphony of Beethoven was 
interpreted that made the greatest impression of the evening. 
Herr Sauer also proved a strong attraction. He chose, curiously 
enough, Mendelssohn’s G minor Concerto—a work which is 
almost too familiar to London audiences ; but Herr Sauer gave 
it new interest by his splendid playing and the irresistible energy 
of his style, which, in Weber’s Concertstiick, almost discon- 
certed the orchestra, accustomed to a more subdued method of 
rendering Weber’s charming piece. Sir A. C. Mackenzie, who 
is not easily ‘‘ rushed,” was obliged to be keenly on the alert to 
keep pace with the fiery attack of the dashing Hamburg pianist, 
who in the march movement quite electrified the audience, the 
enthusiasm being so great that Herr Sauer was compelled to be 
firm or they would have had the Concertstiick repeated. Some- 
thing more appropriate might have been chosen by the vocalist, 
Madame Clementine Sapio, than ‘‘ Charmant Oiseau,” from 
Felicien David's Perle du Brésil—it was hardly worthy of a 
Philharmonic programme ; and Madame Sapio embellished the 
showy melody with ornamentation of the kind too common with 
the modern prima donna. Altogether, it was the weak item of 
the concert, in spite of Madame Sapio’s clever singing. The 
second Philharmonic concert on Wednesday, the 2oth, introduced 
a new Symphony, by Dr. Villiers Stanford, in D, No. 5. Dr. 
Stanford has musically illustrated Milton’s poem, /’.4/legro ed 
il Pensteroso, with the best symphonic music he has written. 
Many of the most beautiful of Milton’s lines are exquisitely 
reflected in the music. Dr. Stanford conducted, and had a 
brilliant reception, as did Sir A. C. Mackenzie in the other 
works performed. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 
SomE considerable changes had to be made in the programmes 
of the Crystal Palace Concerts owing to the regretted illness of 
Mr. Manns. This unfortunate cause has also prevented the 
public reception intended to have been given to him in recogni- 
tion of his seventieth birthday, and his forty years’ association 
with the Palace Concerts. It may be well to add that the 
reception will be postponed until late in April, and that it will 
take place at the Grafton Gallery, Grafton Street, Bond Street. 
Meanwhile let us see what has been doing in the musical way at 
Sydenham. On Saturday, 9th, Sir A. C. Mackenzie appeared 
as conductor, and greatly pleased the audience with a perform- 
ance of Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Russian’ symphony heard at the Palace 
fourteen years ago. The question as to the materials employed 
by the composer caused some discussion at the time, but -it is 
now understood that the distinctive and national character of the 
symphony is owing to the introduction, and frequent imitation 
of Russian melodies long popular among the people. A great 
attraction also at this concert was the first appearance of Herr 
Sauer, who gave an extremely brilliant performance of Henselt’s 
Concerto in F, a work abounding in technical difficulties. 
Henselt’s compositions are less highly regarded now than they 
were. Spending the latter portion of his life at the Russian 
Court, Henselt lost touch with other European circles, and this fact 
in some degree led to his compositions being neglected. His 
playing had extraordinary merit, and some of his more striking 
pieces for the pianoforte are still greatly valued by those 





impression by his interpretation of the concerto, and later in the 
concert played Schumann’s ‘‘ Nachtstiick,” Chopin’s Bolero 
in c, and Beethoven’s Rondo, Op. 51. Altogether his 
appearance at the Palace increased his reputation, and he was 
enthusiastically greeted. The Palace concert of the 16th was 
conducted by Dr. Hubert Parry, and on that occasion Jo) was 
performed with great success, the solo parts being undertaken by 
Miss Thudichum, Mr. Edward Branscombe, Mr. David Bispham, 
and Mr. Robert Grice. The Crystal Palace Choir sang well 
and Mr. Walter Hedgecock displayed ability as an organist. 
The novelty of the day was ‘‘ Young Lochinvar,” a setting of 
Sir Walter Scott’s ballad by Mr. Archibald Davidson Arnott. 
Some passages proved very effective, especially a song “I long 
wooed your daughter.” The instrumentation and the choral 
portions revealed that Mr. Arnott is a disciple of the modern 
school. Mr. Cowen was the conductor on the 23rd. The 
Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven was the chief feature. M. 
Slivinski played Tschaikowsky’s pianoforte concerto in B flat 
minor in admirable style, and some other pieces. M. Slivinski 
was enthusiastically greeted. Madame Duma sang ‘Softly 
Sighs"’ with good effect. On the 3oth, Sir Arthur Sullivan was 
announced as conductor, and Dr. Joachim to play Beethoven’s 
violin concerto. 
LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
THE sensational violinist Herr Willy Burmester attracted a 
crowd to the concert on the 14th. He is unquestionably an 
extractdinary performer, and what is the most remarkable 
feature of his playing is that he brings to the interpretation of 
Paganini’s showy and eccentric compositions the solid technical 
qualities and purity of tone derived from earnest study of the 
school of Dr. Joachim. Usually players who have devoted 
themselves to this kind of music sacrifice good intonation, 
refinement, and style to mere trickery; but this cannot be said 
of Herr Burmester, whose execution is simply magical and his 
intonation faultless. We can hardly remember a début so 
brilliant. It is a pity the violinist cannot make a longer stay in 
London: he would be the lion of the season. He plays 
Paganini’s compositions more perfectly than the Italian violinist 
himself and without his eccentricities. The symphony in memory 
of Kossuth by Mr. Moor is bold in design and has many good 
ints, but it is unduly long when considered as an ‘‘In 
emoriam” work, and it has the drawback of being somewhat 
monotonous in the principal themes. The composer is evidently 
a follower of Brahms, but does not possess the genius which has 
raised that composer to such a position among modern composers. 
There is also a want of variety in the treatment of the orchestra, 
but at times a pleasant reflection of the national Hungarian 
music gives character to the symphony. Mr. Henschel took the 
reatest pains in conducting the work, and if Mr. Emanuel 
Moor has not quite fulfilled the expectations of his friends who 
thought they had discovered the symphonist of the future, he has 
done much to win respect and even admiration. The only 
vocal item was a duet from Rubinstein’s opera Die Makkabéer, 
which Miss Palliser and Mr. David Bispham sang with fine 
dramatic feeling, added to vocal effect. The ninth season of 
the Symphony Concerts ended more cheerfully than it began. 
Many believe that the return to St. James’s Hall next season 
will add to the success of the concerts. Although the clouds 
have partially vanished still greater support is required to make 
the financial position what it should be. The extra Wagner 
concert will doubtless attract a crowd, and Mr. Henschel has 
arranged to have the Scottish and London orchestras in full force. 
Possibly some who are inclined to encourage orchestral music 
give.the preference to.the Philharmonic Society, but the interest 
attaching to many of the items produced at the Symphony 
Concerts ought to be sufficiently attractive to make them a 
pecuniary success as well as an artistic one. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. HENSCHEL’s Stabat Mater was given for the first time in 
London on Thursday, March 21st. The work seems more fitted 
for a cathedral performance than for the concert-room ; but a 
fairly good interpretation of this earnest and scholarly composi- 
tion was given. Mrs. Henschel, admirable as usual, Miss 











who are able to do them justice. Herr Sauer made a strong 
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as well as Mr. Henschel himself, whose abilities as vocalist and 
composer were cordially recognised. Zhe Hymn of Praise was 
included in the programme, the solos being given by Madame 
Albu, Miss Evelyn Ogle, and Mr. Edward Lloyd. Sir Joseph 
Barnby and the choralists may be congratulated, and so may 
Mr. Henschel. , 





THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 

THESE concerts suffered greatly at the beginning of the month 
owing to the severe weather. Audiences had been wishing for a 
solo ‘in Dr. Joachim, who gratified them on Monday, 11th, 
with the Chaconne in D minor of Bach, in which the famous 
violinist has no rival. He has given it annually for some seasons 

ast, and this year it was as welcome as ever. Being encored, 

r. Joachim, following a popular custom, played another move- 
ment by the same master. A pianist new to us, but coming 
with good credentials from Rome, was Mr. Ernest Consolo, who 
has studied under Signor Sgambati. He was evidently timid at 
first appearing before so critical an audience, but joined Dr. 
Joachim in Schumann’s Sonata in D minor, wherein he was 
perhaps heard to greater advantage than in his solos. Mrs. 
Helen Trust sang airs by Giordani, and Maude Valerie White. 
The concluding item, Mozart’s string Quintet in G minor, one of 
the most beautiful chamber works of the great master, was again 
received with the customary favour. On Saturday afternoon, 
the 16th, Herr Sauer re-appeared and played Chopin’s Fantasia 
in F minor. He was compelled to stop for a time owing to the 
clanging bell of a muffin man outside the Hall. Miss Fillunger 
sang in her usual artistic manner, and Dr. Joachim played as a 
solo the Romance from his Hungarian Concerto, which, it may 
be hoped, will be heard in its entirety in the course of the 
season. To hear the great violinist play this remarkable work, 
accompanied by a good orchestra, would be a great treat for all 
lovers of the violin. On this occasion a word of praise may be 
given to Mr. Bird for his excellent pianoforte accompaniment to 
the “Romance,” which is a gem of its kind, and delighted 
everybody. At the Saturday Concert of the 23rd, Herr Sauer 
joined Dr. Joachim and Mr. Ould in Schubert’s B flat trio, Op. 
99, and was encored in Beethoven’s c major sonata, Op. 2, 
responding with Raff’s ‘‘ Rigaudon” ; Miss Mabel Berrey was 
the vocalist. Dr. Joachim played his notturno in A, and led a 
Haydn quartet which was the concluding item. 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS, 
THERE has been no lack of concerts during the past month, but 
for the most part they were of little importance. The ballad 
concerts at St. James’s Hall and Queen’s Hall were of the 
familiar pattern, the encore system reaching its climax on one 
occasion, when nearly every song had to be repeated.—The 
authorities in Holland have so little respect for the juvenile 
pianist that the other day, at Haarlem, a police-inspector strove 
to prevent a recital by Master Koczalski, on the ground that the 
law prohibited child labour. ‘‘ He is earning his living by his 
hands, therefore he is working,” said the inspector, who was 
persuaded, with considerable difficulty, that art, not labour, was 
the vocation of the youthful pianist, who is said not to have 
reached his tenth year. If the police had orders to take some 
of the infant prodigies from the platform until their powers had 
fully developed under a sound and not forcing system of study, 
many lovers of music would be grateful.—Among instrumental 
new comers last month was Sefior Rubio, violoncellist to H.M. 
the Queen of Spain, who gave a recital at Steinway Hall, 
choosing the unusual hour of noon for his performance. It was 
too early in the day, and few responded. Sefior Rubio has a 
rather thin tone, but possesses no little skill as an executant. 
Some Spanish dances from his pen were acceptable, but a con- 
certo for violoncello and orchestra could not be fairly judged 
owing to the orchestral parts being played on two pianofortes. 
There is no doubt that the Spanish artist is a man of ability, but 
he has not the breadth ang volume of tone we are accustomed to 
on the violoncello.—It is to Dr. Richter we are to be indebted 
for the first appearance of the redoubtable Moritz Rosenthal, 
who is as potent in attacking adverse critics as he is remarkable 
on the pianoforte key-board. Rosenthal has had a new con- 
certo written for him by Ludwig Schytte, and he is to perform it 





at the Richter concert, June 1oth.—Another concerto of home 
manufacture is that of Dr. Stanford, which is to be played by 
Mr. Leonard Borwick at the Richter concert, May 27th. These 
should be interesting events.—M. Paderewski had made out a 
list of pianoforte recitals for the provinces—March 27, Reading ; 
March 28, Bedford ; March 29, Sheffield ; March 30, Chester ; 
April 1, Bristol; April 2, Cheltenham ; April 3, Tunbridge 
Wells; April 4, York ; and Sunderland, April 5—but he has 
been so pressed to give one recital in London that he has con- 
sented to do so.— 7he Chieftain having ended its run at the Savoy, 
has been taken to the new theatre at Camberwell.—The re-appear- 
ance of the Moscow pianist, M. Siloti, March 4th, was an inter- 
esting event, as the programme mainly consisted of the works of 
Russian composers. Several of the pieces were as charming as 
they were charmingly played. Russian music is evidently 
advancing.—Spohr’s | Rss nerd in D minor, Op. 49, a long- 
neglected work, was performed on March 6th by the West- 
minster Orchestral Society. It was the anniversary of Spohr’s 
first appearance at the Philharmonic Society in 1820,—The 
Strolling Players’ Amateur Orchestra on the same evening intro- 
duced the Orchestral Suite in E flat, by Sigismond Stojowski. 
The music is characteristic and sometimes original, but it de- 
manded a professional orchestra to make its merits clear. We 
were sorry not to see a larger audience at the recital given by 
Miss Eibenschitz at St. James’s Hall on March 8th. We sup- 
pose it was owing to the number of brilliant pianists who take 
the field even so early in the season. Lovers of music have not 
the time to visit them all, and go to the best known, or to those 
which are most talked about. Still, the Sonata of Brahms in 
F minor, Op. 5, was played so admirably that it should have 
been heard by a large audience. Pieces of Chopin were also 
given with the utmost refinement. Grieg’s ‘‘ Norwegian Bridal 
March ” also displayed the fine abilities of Madame Schumann’s 
talented pupil, who deserves to be better known.—The Bach 
Festival will have, among other features, organ solos by Sir 
Walter Parratt, and Dr. Joachim has promised to play the 
obbligato passages for the violin. It appears likely that the 
Festival will worthily celebrate the great composer.—The per- 
formances under the famous conductor M. Arthur Nikisch, of 
Buda Pesth, promise to be very interesting. They will be given 
on Saturday afternoons, from June 15th to July 6th, at Queen’s 
Hall. At the last of the series M. Paderewski will play his 
Polish Fantasia, and possibly Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto. 
Some of the soloists whom M. Nikisch will bring with him are 
splendid artists. For example, M. Adamowski, a brilliant 
violinist ; his chief oboist is also a very fine performer. For- 
tunately, the Nikisch concerts will not clash with others, as such 
affairs too often do. 








fHusical Potes, 
A REVIVAL of M. Reyer’s 5S: a is the only event at the 
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Grand Opéra, Paris, during the past month which need be 
mentioned. Mlle. Holmés’ opera was chosen for one of 
the gratuitous performances which the managers are 
bound to give during the year, but this is a rather doubt- 
ful compliment. Rehearsals of Zannhduser are in full 
swing, and M. Van Dyck, who is to play the part of the 
hero, is expected early in April, so that it is hoped that 
the opera may be given by the middle of May. 

At the Opéra-Comique the JVinon of M. Edmond 
Missa has hardly escaped being an entire failure. M. 
Missa is a pupil of Massenet’s, and author of two or three 
short pieces which have had short runs at the Théftre 
des Menus-Plaisirs, and elsewhere, but he cannot be 
regarded as a composer of much distinction. In his 
—_ work his librettists, MM. Lenéka and Bernéde, 

ave not served him well, for the secondary personage, 
Chardonnerette, is made much more interesting than the 
heroine, of whom we see and hear far too much. In his 
music M. Missa cultivates the /e‘t-motif, but he can only 
use it in a fashion which makes it very tiresome. The 
part of Chardonnerette was entrusted to a débutante, 
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Mile. Fernande Dubois, who gained the only triumph of 
the evening, though the representatives of Ninon and 
her chief admirer, Mme. Brejean-Gravitre and M. 
Leprestre made all that could be made out of their parts. 
La Vivandivre, the posthumous opera of Benj. Godard, 
is in active preparation, and M. Carvalho is reported to 
have accepted an opera in four acts, entitled Caprice de 
Roi, the music of which is by M. Paul Puget, a composer 
who gained the Prix de Rome in 1873, but who has never 
yet had any success on the stage. : 

M. SAINT-SAENS, who may be called the musical 
Ulysses, and who has been missing from Paris since 
November, is in Cochin-China, having on the way thither 
completed (in mid-ocean) the opera Brunehaut, which 
was begun and left unfinished by the late Ernest Guiraud. 
Some day, it may be hoped, the world will receive from 
the pen of M. Saint-Saéns, who is one of the most 
spirituel and brilliant of correspondents, a volume of 
letters not inferior in interest and charm to the delight- 
ful letters of Mendelssohn. 

ANOTHER posthumous opera by a very distinguished 
musician, La Jacguerie, by Edouard Lalo, has been com- 
pleted by M. Arthur Coquard, and was produced at the 
theatre of Monte Carlo on March 8th. We infer from 
the notice in the 1/émestrel that Lalo’s share in the work 
is not very large, and that the opera as played is mainly 
due to M. Coquard, of whose ability it furnishes con- 
siderable proof. Mr. de Lara’s Amy Rodsart has also 
been given at this theatre, the management of which 
reflects the greatest credit on the active and enterprising 
director, M. Gunzbourg. 

THE chief feature of the concert-world in Paris has 
been the appearance of M. Paderewski, who played his 
Polish Fantasie at two of M. Lamoureux’s concerts. 
The warmth of his reception by the majority of the 
audience excited some opposition among a minority. 
M. Sarasate is also playing in Paris with his usual success. 
A piece entitled “Impressions fausses,” partly vocal, 
partly symphonic, founded cn a poem by Paul Verlaine, 
produced at one of Colonne’s concerts (March 3rd), 
answered but too well to its name, inasmuch as it seems 
to have given a false impression of the real talent of the 
composer, M. Gustave Charpentier, one of the cleverest 
of the younger French musicians. 

AMONG musical pieces lately produced at the minor 
theatres are an operetta, La Perle du Cantal, by M. 
Toulmouche, at the Folies-Dramatiques, and “ Salomé,” a 
pantomime (in the French sense), with music by M. 
Gabriel Pierné, at the Comédie-Parisienne. Boieldieu’s 
comic opera, Les voitures versées, which dates from as 
far back as 1820, has been revived with much success at 
the little Théatre Lyrique of the Galerie Vivienne. 

FEw teachers of the art of singing have been more 
successful, or have turned out more brilliant pupils, than 
Mme. Marchesi, who has just celebrated in Paris the 
fortieth anniversary of the opening of her singing-school. 
Among her pupils have been Mmes. Krauss, Gerster, 
Ilma di Murska, Melba, Nevada, Eames, and a host of 
others, past and present, whose reputations amply testify 
to the excellence of their teacher’s training. 

THE Pagliacci of Sig. Leoncavallo has been produced 
at Brussels at the ThéAtre de la Monnaie with very great 
success ; Mile. Simonnet, MM. Bonnard and Seguin in 
the three chief ré/es. Mme. Leblanc has followed up 
her triumph in Za Navarraise by appearing as Carmen, 
a character to the rendering of which she brings much 
originality and interest, though her appearance would 
hardly seem to qualify her for the part. Massenet’s 
Thais is postponed till next season. 

THE absence of any novelties or of any performances 


of exceptional interest at the Royal Opera of Berlin is 
giving rise to much dissatisfaction, which will hardly be 
appeased by a promised revival of Wagner’s Rienzz. 
The management has declined Richard Strauss’ Guatram, 
which is not surprising, and D’Albert’s Rudin, which is— 
for this is a work which has had fair success wherever it 
has been given, and moreover a success which seems to 
grow as the work becomes better known. Report says 
that Reinhold Becker’s Frauen/od has been chosen for 
the next novelty, to be followed, perhaps, by Kienzl’s 
Evangelimann. A young tenor, Herr Petter, made a 
sort of trial dédu¢ as the hero of Flotow’s Stradel/a, and 
gave good promise of future excellence, but he is at 
present quite in the pupil-stage. The members of the 
opera chorus have recently sent in a complaint to the 
Intendant, that their services are now so seldom required 
that the result is a serious falling-off in their earnings. 
Composers should see to this, for it is they who are 
primarily to blame. 

THE conviction appears to be growing that Herr 
Richard Strauss, as conductor of the Philharmonic con- 
certs at Berlin, is not a success. Even Herr Lessmann, 
one of the most enthusiastic champions of his talent, finds 
most serious fault with his conducting of the C minor 
symphony at the 8th concert, and severely censures him 
for including such a piece as the symphony by Gustav 
Mahler in the programme of the ninth concert. At the 
eighth Symphony Concert of the Kgl. Kapelle, a symphony 
new to Berlin by Anton Bruckner was played. This 
symphony, entitled by its composer the “ Romantic,” is 
his 4th (in E flat) and was first produced at Vienna in 
February, 1881. Like all Bruckner’s works, it contains 
some very fine ideas and masterly treatment, but wearies 
by its extravagant length. Among other concerts of 
interest may be mentioned the Tschaikowsky concert 
arranged and conducted by Herr Leopold Auer, the chief 
items of which were the 2nd Symphony in C (a most 
interesting work), a very charming suite from the ballet 
“ Der Nussknacker,” the symphonic poem “ Francesca da 
Rimini,” and the violin concerto, in which Herr Auer 
exchanged the baton for the bow, and proved himself a 
master with both. Several new works, of which perhaps 
the most successful was a violin concerto by Fritz Struss, 
were produced at the concert of the Tonkiinstler-Verein ; 
and two young Americans who have been studying in 
Germany, Howard Brockway and William H. Dayas, 
gave proofs, the former as a composer, the latter as a 
pianist, that they possess talent which may some day 
give them fame. At a concert of the Domchor, on 
February 21st, Allegri’s famous (/iserere in nine parts was 
sung. 

THE operatic world is seldom a world of peace and 
harmony, as is now being experienced at Weimar, though 
no one seems to know what is the cause of “the rift 
within the lute.” When Richard Strauss last year resigned 
the post of second Kapellmeister, Dr. Beier was appointed 
to succeed him, but now Dr. Beier too finds himself com- 
pelled to resign, and to crown all, Herr Eduard Lassen, 
who has been Kapellmeister since the resignation of 
Liszt in 1858, celebrates his jubilee as an artist in April, 
and on that occasion will resign his post also. For Dr. 
Lassen’s jubilee, Géthe’s Faust will be revived at the 
theatre on April 15th and 16th, with the music composed 
by him (for both the first and second parts) for the pro- 
duction in 1876. This is, on the whole, the best music 
that has been written for the complete play, and the 
occasion should draw all who desire to make acquaintance 
with one of the composer’s best works. 

THE efforts of the committee which has been working to 





secure a home for Oesterlein’s Richard-Wagner Museum 
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in Germany, have at last been successful, but not - 
quite in the way that might have been desired. The 
committee devoted itself partly to raising the necessary 
funds for the purchase, 90,000 marks, of which 75,000 have 
been collected, and partly to finding a home for the 
museum. This latter part of the task proved to be the 
most difficult, for Baireuth, Leipzig, Dresden, and 
Weimar all declined to make an offer. At last the town 
of Eisenach has come forward and offered to provide the 
required space, and to undertake the care of the collection. 
Hofrath Jos. Kiirschner will discharge the duties of 
curator without salary. This is very creditable to 
Eisenach, but it is not a little regrettable that other towns 
so much more closely connected with the great composer 
should have left a duty which so emphatically devolved 
on them to a town which has no other connection with 
him than the fact that the scene of one of his operas, 
Tannhduser, is in its neighbourhood. 

Mr. D’ALBERT’S opera Der Rudin was given at Weimar 
on February 24th with decided success, and there is a 
report, which, however, is very unlikely to be correct, that 
the young composer will succeed Dr. Beier as second 
Kapellmeister. Even if he were appointed to Dr. Lassen’s 
post, it could hardly compensate him for the abandonment 
of the career of virtuoso which it would necessarily 
involve, for he is now universally recognised as the 
greatest of the artist-pianists of Germany. True, he 
would be well worthy to hold the post which Liszt made 
so famous, but we doubt if he would think it worth his 
while. 

CONCERTS are now being given all over Germany on 
behalf of the fund for erecting a memorial to Liszt at 
Weimar. Naturally, two such pianists as D’Albert and 
Paderewski are to the fore in the cause. By a concert at 
Weimar itself, the former raised 1,500 marks (rather a 
small sum for Weimar [?]), while the latter at Leipzig 
drew 5,000 marks. 

THE new opera, Kenilworth, by Bruno Oscar Klein, 
produced at Hamburg on February 13th, for the benefit of 
Mme. Klafsky, seems to be a work of merit, for we read 
that it produces a more favourable impression with each 
successive performance. 

AMONG new operas of the month we may mention 
Enoch Arden, in one act, by Robert Erben (Frankfort, 
February 16th), well received ; Die Rose von Genzano (also 
in one act), by Johannes Débber, produced at Gotha, 
February 19th ; the Ratciifof Herr Vavrinecz, produced at 
the German Theatre of Prague on February 28th, appar- 
ently with no great success ; a Bohemian opera, Zhe Storm, 
by Z. Fibich, a composer of great reputation in his own 
country (Prague, March Ist); and /anze, a musical idyll 
in three acts, by Jacques-Dalcroze, produced at Stuttgart 
on February 20th. /anée. was first brought out last year at 
Geneva, with a success that has not deserted it on its 
transference to German soil and in the German language. 
It appears to be a work of exceptional merit, and is likely 
to be taken up in other towns. The composer is a Swiss, 
and this is the first work of his which has found its way 
beyond the limits of his own country. 

A PERFORMANCE of Mozart’s Wozze di Figaro of avery 
exceptional character was given at the Residenz Theater 
of Munich on February 15th. The scenery, decorations, 
and costumes were those used at the private performances 
when King Ludwig II. was the solitary spectator. They 
are all strictly correct according to the time and scene of 
the piece, and as every detail was made to harmonize, and 
the musical performance under Levi was irreproachable, 
the effect is said to have been quite unique. 

ALTHOUGH the art-loving Duke of Meiningen no 
longer maintains his once-famous orchestra and theatrical 





company, he has not lost his interest in first-rate per- 
formances. Under his auspices two performances of 
Fidelio have just been given at the Court Theatre, which 
are said to have really been what they were intended to 
be—model performances. Herr Vogl and Fri. Ternina, 
both from Munich, were the Florestan and Leonora ; and 
the other parts were taken by first-rate artists from 
Munich, Berlin, Dresden, and one, Bachmann, from 
Niirnberg. These “model” performances are increasing 
in popularity in Germany, and it is to be hoped that the 
taste may spread to other countries. 

AMONG new operas on hand or in course of completion 
are Der Meermann, by Hans Sommer, which is accepted 
for production at Stuttgart ; Assarpat, by Ferd. Hummel 
(the composer of Mara) ; Das Hetmchen am Heerde (The 
Cricket on the Hearth) by Carl Goldmark ; and one as 
yet unnamed, by Franz von Suppé, whose last work dates 
back to 1888. 

THE remarkable opera /ugwelde, by Max Schillings, 
is about to be produced at Magdeburg, and has been 
accepted for production later on at Frankfurt, Stuttgart, 
and Munich. 

Two important choral performances have lately been 
given at Halle—Handel’s birthplace. One was a per- 
formance of Liszt’s Graner Messe : this was given by the 
(old) Singakademie, under Herr Otto Reubke. The other 
was the first production of a new choral work of con- 
siderable dimensions, Prometheus, by Heinrich Hofmann 
—by the Neue Singakademie, under Prof. Voretzsch. 

THE lower Rhine Musical Festival will take place at 
Cologne, at Whitsuntide (June 2), as usual. The chief 
works as yet decided on are Haydn’s Creation (in which 
Mme. Sembrich will sing), Wiillner’s Ze Deum, some 
scenes from Richard Strauss’ Guntram, and Humper- 
dinck’s choral ballad, Die Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar. 
Some other classical works will no doubt be added. 

THE excellent and popular baritone of the Dresden 
Opera, Carl Scheidemantel, has renewed his engagement 
there for a further period of five years. 

HERR CARL GOLDMARK has been brilliantly féted at 
Pesth during his late visit there. Though he has not for 
many years lived in Hungary, he is Hungarian by birth, 
and his countrymen are proud of him as their most dis- 
tinguished living composer. His opera 7he Queen of 
Sheba was given at the theatre; the famous Hubay- 
Popper quartette party gave a concert consisting ex- 
clusively of specimens of his chamber-music, and the 
Philharmonic Society also devoted an entire programme 
to him, giving the Violin Concerto, an orchestral scherzo, 
the 113th Psalm, and other pieces. The customary 
banquet and speeches also were not wanting. 

THERE is generally something interesting in the pro- 
grammes of the Giirzenich Concerts at Cologne: at the 
eighth concert Bruch’s cantata Odysseus was performed; 
and at the ninth (on February 19th), a symphony in E flat 
by Alex. Glazunoff, a young Russian composer who is 
rapidly rising to fame, was given for the first time. This 
symphony is his fourth, and is Op. 48 in his list of works, 
It is in three movements only, and the second, a scherzo, 
excited great enthusiasm ; but the whole symphony is said 
to be an original and most interesting work. 

THE twelfth Mecklenburg Musical Festival will take 
place at Schwerin on May 26th, 27th, 28th. Handel’s 
Israel, Tinel’s Franciscus, and Brahms’ Xhapsodie are 
among the works to be given. The chorus will number 
over 600, and the opera orchestra will be greatly 
strengthened for the occasion. 

THE successor of Dr. Hanslick as Professor of Music 
at the University of Vienna is Dr. Guido Adler, author of 
many valuable articles on musical subjects, and joint 
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founder, with Chrysander and Spitta, of the Viertel- 
Jahrsschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, He was also the 
compiler of the excellent catalogue of the musical 
division of the Vienna Exhibition of 1892. He is at 
present a Professor of the University of Prague. 


MASCAGNI’S long-talked-of Ratcliff was at last pro- 
duced at the Teatro della Scala of Milan on February 16th, 
the composer himself conducting, as he continues to do 
at all the performances. Apart from the success of the 
first night, which may be taken as a matter of course, the 
opera seems to be a real success, and though not free 
from some weaknesses, it is likely to add to the com. 
poser’s reputation. The first act is weak, but the second 
and third are universally approved; the fourth shows 
some falling off, but cannot be termed a failure. Of the 
performers, Sig. De Negri, the representative of the hero, 
carried off the honours ; Sig. Pacini as Douglas, and Sig. 
Degani as a child, coming next. The female parts are 
comparatively unimportant. The opera has been given 
some ten times. 

ANOTHER novelty is about to aoe at La Scala—an 
opera, entitled Fortunio, by Niccolo Van Westerhout, a 
composer of Italian birth, notwithstanding his Flemish 
name, and a musician of good repute in his native land. 
Further, another opera by Mascagni is talked of as likely 
to be produced before long—Si/vano, a piece with only 
three characters and no chorus. This clearly cannot be 


a work of much importance, but it may perhaps exhibit 
Mascagni’s talent in a new light. 

AT the Costanzi Theatre of Rome, the opera 4 basso 
Porto, by Spinelli, was produced on March 11th with 
great success. This work was first brought out last year 
at Cologne, where it still holds its ground ; for though 
its libretto piles horrors on horrors to a revolting degree, 


the music is extremely powerful and skilfully written. It 
is worthy of note that the composer took part in the 
competition which produced the Cavalleria, and his 
work, Ladilia, gained a higher place ; but when played it 
did not take the taste of the public. Nevertheless, Spin- 
elli may yet become a dangerous rival to Mascagni. 


IT is very strange to read that a hitherto unknown 
composition by Rossini has been found among the manu- 
scripts of the Rossini Museum at Pesaro. It is a setting 
for soprano voice (with piano accompaniment) of the 
famous lines in which Dante tells the story of Francesca 
da Rimini. Such a piece would naturally seem to be of 
great interest; but we incline to fancy, from the place of 
its discovery, that it must be a very early work. In any 
case, it is to be hoped that it will soon be published. 

NEGOTIATIONS are being carried on for the re-opening 
of the San Carlo at Naples, under Sig. Daspuro, but 
nothing has as yet been decided. 

THE Ratcliff of the Hungarian composer Maurice 
Vavrinecz, to which we alluded last month, was produced 
at Prague on February 28th, but with less success than 
seems to have fallen to Mascagni’s work. This was at 
the German Theatre of Prague. Next day, March 1st, 
another new opera was produced at the Bohemian theatre 
—The Storm, by Zdenko Fibich, one of the most popular 
of living Bohemian musicians. This opera was received 
with great enthusiasm, and in the case of so thoroughly 
musical a people as those of Prague, this probably implies 
very real merit. 

AN unusual kind of jubilee performance was given at 
Ziirich on February 23rd. It was to commemorate the 
“last performance” of Wagner’s Zannhduser at the 
Stadtheater of that town on February 22nd, 1855, shortly 
before the composer started on his journey to this country. 





It seems to have been an event of importance at the time, 
for the prices were raised and free tickets abolished. In 
the Wagner- Liszt correspondence, there is unquestionably 
a reference to this performance, though the letter has no 
date. Wagner writes: “I have nothing further to tell 
you except that I have been fool enough to take more 
trouble about a pees of Zannhauser at the local 
theatre than had been my intention. It will take place 
to-morrow, and, considering the miserable conditions, wil} 
turn out fairly well. But 1 shall not conduct.” 


AN announcement has been issued relating to the prize 
competitions for composers and pianists founded by the 
late Anton Rubinstein. The second competition will 
take place this year at Berlin, in August and Sep- 
tember. The prizes are of the value of 5,000 francs each, 
and are open to all candidates of the male sex only ; age 
20 to 26, of any nationality. Intending candidates 
should apply for particulars to the office of the Conser- 
vatoire of St. Petersburg. 


MR. WALTER DAMROSCH opened his German Opera 
season at the Metropolitan Opera House of New York, 
on February 25th, with Wagner’s 7ristan und Isolde, 
Herr Max Alvary and Frau Rosa Sucher in the title-réles. 
Naturally, the lady made a very great success. 


MIss SIBYL SANDERSON, who was to have been one of 
the chief stars of Messrs. Abbey and Grau’s Opera Com- 
pany, has been severely attacked with influenza, and is 
obliged to abandon her engagement. ‘ When sufficiently 
recovered, she will probably return to France. 


DEATHS.—At Hanover, on February 25th, Ignaz 
Lachner, the last survivor of the four brothers, Theodor, 
Franz, Ignaz, and Vincenz. He was born September 11th, 
1807, the third of the four, at Rain, in Bavaria, and at an 
early age his musical ability received recognition by his 
appointment to various posts as capellmeister and organ- 
ist. From 1831 to 1842 he was music director at Stutt- 
gart, from 1842 to 1853 at Munich, under his brother 
Franz, and afterwards at Hamburg, Stockholm, and 
Frankfurt. He retired from active work in 1875. He 
has written operas, singspiele, and chamber music of all 
kinds, much of which is of considerable interest ; for 
though inferior to his brother Franz in learning and 
versatility, he had plenty of taste, skill, and fancy.—On 
March 6th, Mr. Henry Lazarus, the famous clarinet-player, 
died at the age of 80, From 1840, when, at the age of 
25, he was chosen by Sir Michael Costa to be first 
clarinet in the orchestra of the Opera House, down to 
1892, when he retired, he had no rival on his instrument 
in this country, and has rarely had a superior.—On 
February 20th, Alfred Tilman, a Belgian composer of much 
eminence in his own country, died at Brussels (born Feb- 
ruary 3rd, 1848). His chief compositions are sacred. vocal 
works, a Requiem, Te Deum, etc.—Ferdinand Sieber, 
author of a e number of esteemed works for the 
teaching of vocalization, died on February 18th, aged 74. 
—Sig. Scolara, an Italian opera-singer, who has often 
been heard at Covent Garden, died lately at St. Peters- 
burg.— Philip Joseph Cornélis, a famous singing-teacher 
at Brussels, who is said to have taught Mme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, died on February 26th, aged 80.—Although 
they belonged rather to the dramatic than the musical 
world, we cannot refrain from referring to the sad deaths, 
following so closely on one another, of Mr. Alfred German 
Reed on March roth, Mr. Corney Grain on March 16th, 
and Mrs. German Reed on March 18th. It is to be feared 
that this catastrophe will be fatal to the entertainments at 
St. George’s Hall, and with them will disappear what has 
been for forty years one of the most artistic, agreeable, 
and popular entertainments of London. 
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EW WORKS by IGNAZ LACHNER :— 


Op. 92. 3 Sonatinas for 3 Violins— 
No. 1, in B flat oad 
2, in G major . 
3, in A.. 


N 


net 
net 
net 


Op. 93+ 3 Morceaux de Salon pour Violon et Piano— 
Nocturne .. ee oe 
Tarantelle net 
Danse des matelots net 


Op. 94- Deux Morceaux de bins pour Violon a avec tie 
No. 1. Siesta 
2. Grande Polonaise .. 


Op. 95. Vier Klavierstiicke— 
No. 1. An der = 
2. Nordisch . 
3 Gondelfahrt_ 
4. Freude 


Op. 96—98. 3 Sonatinas for 2 Violins— 
No. 1, in a major. oP 96 


2, in D major. 
3, in B flat major. ee oe 


Op. g9—101. 3 Sonatinas for Violin and ino 

No, 1, in A major. Op. ‘ 
2, in B flat major. Op. 100 
3,inGmajor. Op.10r_ . 

Op. 102—103. 2 Trios for Violin, Viola ond Pianoforte : - 
Grand Trio in & flat. Op. 102 . 
Grand Trio inc. . 103 

Op. 104. Quartet in G, for 2 Violins, Viola, and Violoncello 

Op. ros. Quartet in A minor, for 2 Violins, _— and 
Violoncello .. 

Op. 106. Quartet in G "for 3 ; Violins and Viola .. 

Op. 107. Quartet in G, for 4 Violins ies 

p. 108. 4 Duos for Violin and Pianoforte— 
No. 1. Nocturno .. ° es < 
2. Grande Polonaise 
. Lindliche Idylle . . 
2 Boéhmischer riginal-Bauerntanz 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E. C. 3 ole at 
1, Foubert’s Place, and "br, Regent Street, W 


POTPOURRIS 


ON PoruLAR MELODIES FROM 


Classical and Modern Operas and Oratorios 
ARRANGED BY 
RICHARD HOFMANN. 


STEP I. (In the First Position.) 
Apvam. Le Postillon. 
Be.tuini. La Sonnambula. 
Be.uini. Norma. 
BorgLpiev. Le Calife de Bagdad. 
BoieLviev. La Dame Blanche. 
Donizetti. La Fille du Régiment. 
Donizetti. Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Guiuck. Orpheus. 
HanveEL. The Messiah. 
Haypn. The Creation. 
HéRo_p. Zampa. 
LoRTZING. Wildschiitz. 
Lortzinc, Czar und Zimmermann. 
Méuut. Joseph. 
MENDELSSOHN. St. Paul. 
Mozart. I! Seraglio. 

(N.B.—Will be continued.) 


net 


net 
net 
net 


net 
net 
net 


net 
net 
net 


net 
net 
net 





5401 
5402 
5403 
54°94 
5495 
5406 
5497 
5408 
5409 
5410 
5411 
5412 
5413 
5414 
5415 

5416 


. For Violin... 
. For 2 Violins pon , 
. For Violin and Pianoforte 
. For 2 Violins and Pianoforte : 
. For Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte 
. For 2 Violins, Violoncello, and Pianoforte 


Extra string parts may be had, each net bad. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; also 1, Foubert’s 
Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 


each net 
each net 
each net 
each net 
each net 
each net 


s. 
1 
I 
1 
1 





SCHOOL MUSIC COPY-BOOK 


Price 6d., net. 


London; AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C ; also 1, Foubert’s 
Place, and 8, Regent Street, Ww. 


AUTHORIZED EDITION OF 


SEVEN SONGS 


(Aus dem ace Liederbuche) 


ADOLF JENS SEN. 
Op. 21. 


With the original German words and an English translation. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 8837. Original Edition... 

8838. = Edition 
TENTS : 

. My Timbrel (Klinge, onan mein Pandero). 

. Loving Eyes (Ach ihr lieben Aeuglein). 

. The lopement (Und schlifst De mein Madchen), 

. O Murmrring Breezes (Murmelndes Liiftchen). 

. The Fairest Flower (Wenn Du zu den Blumen gehst). 

. Beside the Clear River (Am Ufer des Flusses, , les Manzanares). 

. Welcome Anger (Ob auch finst’re Blicke glitten). 


No. 4; 


s. @ 


net 2-- 


” net 2— 





“O Murm’ ring Fegppartted a for the Pianoforte 
by E. PAUER price 4 — 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; 1, Fowbert’s 
Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 


FUST PUBLISHED. 


DER KINDERGARTEN. 
CORNELIUS GURLITT. 


Op. 179. 
34 little Pieces, for Pianoforte Solo. 
Heft Il. 17 Pianoforte Duets. 
Heft III. National Melodies, for Pianoforte Solo. 
Heft IV. National Hymns, for Pianoforte Duet. 


6591. Heft I. 
6592. 
6593- 
6594. 


“* The little items are infinitely more interesting to youngsters than the usual instruction 
book tues, and not mcre difficult. The whole get up of this edition is excellent, the 
ieces being carefully and not over fingered. A portrait of the composer, which forms a 
Pontispiecs, will make familiar to his young friends the personality of one whose n. me 
has long been a household word.”—AMusical News, Jan. 20, 1895. 


London: AUGENER & “ 86, Newgate Street, 


E.C.; 1, Foubert’s Place, 
and 81, Regent Street, W. 





USEFUL TEACHING PIECES. 


SHORT ORIGINAL PIECES 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
SECOND SERIES. 


. C. Gurtitt. The Chase. Lamentation and Cradle song. 
H. Bertini. Prelude et Morceau. 

. E., Paugr. Going to School, and Returning from School. 

. C. GuRLITT. Grandfather's Birthday. Op, 101, No. 13. 

. 7 oy mg Hunting Song, and Siciliano, 

W. Gave. Boys’ Merry-go-round. 

. & REINECKE. Les Phalénes, Op. 172, No. 1, 

. C. Guriitt. Inthe Garden. Op. 140, No. 4. 

. A, LogscHHorn. Cradle Song. Op. 96, No. & 

. M. Paver. Miniature. Op. 7, No. 2. 

. X. SCHARWENKA. Minuet. 

. N. W. Gave. The Christmas Tree. 

. E, Paver. Gavotte. 

. R, KLEINMICHEL. Spi g ken). Op. 56, No. 3. 
C. Guruitt. Mazurka. 

. X. ScHarwenka. Lied ohne Worte. Op. 62, No. 7. 

. C. Remnecke, The Wicked 4 nee, 147, No, 12. 

. F. Kircuner. Minuet, Op. 239, N 

44. C. Guruitr. Album Leaf ( panies: biatt). Op. 204, No. 4. 

Tu. Kircungr. New Album Leaf. Op. 49, No. 7. 

. R. KLEINMICHEL. Wandering Minstrels. Op. 56, No. 4. 

. F. Kircuner. Storm in the Mountains. Op. 270, No. 6. 

. C. Reinecke. Fair Melusina. Op, 147, No. 13. 

49. TH. KircHNER. New Album Leaf. Op. 49, No, 1. 
. M. Moszkowsk!. Miniature. Op, 28, No. 1. 


(Am Spi 


Y 





Price 1s. each. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C 


> 1, Foubert’s. Place;. 
and 81, Regent Street, W. 
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EBENEZER PROUT'S 


THEORETICAL Worxs 1n AUGENER’S EDITION. 


Demy 8vo. 





A bion 


Bound 
ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND“ 


PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A., Lond., 
Hon, Mus. Doc. Trin, Coll, Dublin, and Professor of Music 
in the University of Dublin. Seventh Edition oo ote [= 


918aa KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Second Edition ~~ « « 


98% ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO E. 
PROUT’S “HARMONY: ITS THEORY AND 
PRACTICE.” Third Edition... eos 1/6 


ge KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER- 
CISES TO E. PROUT’S “ HARMONY.” Second Edition 2/6 


ot, (POUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 


FREE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A, Lond., Hon. 
Mus.Doc, Trin. Coll. Dublin, and Professor of Music in 
the University of Dublio. Fourth Edition 


9834 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
E. PROUT’S ‘COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 
FREE,” with Melodies and Unfigured Basses for Har- 
monizing. Second Edition ooo ove ove eee tos 


gr = 








OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 


CANON. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond. 
Hon. Mus.Doc, Trin. Coll. Dublin, and Professor o! 
Music in the University of Dublin. Second Edition ... 





ert By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 


Lond., Hon. Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin, and Pro- 
fessor of Music in the ey of Dublin. Second 
Edition coe ooo 


FUGAL- ANALYSIS: A Companion to 
“Fugue.” Being a Collection of apes put into as and 
Analysed. Second Edition ove 0 ooo 


M USICAL FORM. By EBENnEzER Provt, 


B.A. Lond., Hon. Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin, and 
— of Music in the haere of Dublin. Second 
ition ove eee 


9188. A FORMS: A sequel to Musical 


Form.” Jn the Press. 








“A grand result of laborious research, outspoken opinion, and wide knowledge.” 
Musical Standard, May gth, 1892. 

“It would be impossible to overrate jog han 4 of Mr. Prout’s labours in the important 
series of theoretical books from his p py ee issued by Messrs. Augener & Co. 

The labours of Mr. Prout in Placing a considered series of works on the 
various Seanabes of the art of making music deserve grateful recognition. It must not 
be overlooked that the work done is not only thorough, but, to use a modern expression, 

‘up to date’; so that the student —_— by Mr, Prout finds himself in the hands of one 
who can be learned without being ont never fails to see that which iis practical 
and useful through the medium of that which is th or sp "am Musical 
News, May 13th, 1892. 

“ The series of theoretical bape wh written by, Ebenezer Prout will prove of inestimable 
service to teacher and scho! e In leading students through paths trodden 
by our musical — the calf guide never fails to point out — of interest to be 
met with on the wa’ As text-books, Mr. ut’s treatises 
4 _— take the position of stan: works.”—-Daily Telegraph, March 
17th, 1893. 

** For several years now the author has devoted his attention to the preparation of text 
books, the features of which have been the clearness with which the subjects treated of 
have been set forth, the mass of knowledge compressed within their covers, and the 

to the text, drawn from all sources, showing an immense 
amount of research on the part of the distinguished writer. All these books have been 
bi y welcomed by musicians, and have become standard works in this and other 
countries.” —Bristol Times, October arst, 1893. 

eg ._. Perhaps the most remarkable series of musical text-books ever issued,”— 
Weekly Dispatch, Jeauary 7th, 1894. 

“ The motto on all of Mr, Prout’s treatises might be ‘ Musical instruction made easy. 
Thanks to him, students can now gain really large acquaintance with the works of all 
the acknowledged masters, ancient and modern , without the trouble and expense 
a in the purchase and study of the scores,”. Atheneum, April 14th, 1894. 

The most pecstion series of toxt-books on the subjects of musical 
theory ever p’ before the public.”—4theneum, August 9th, 1890, 
“ mm A monumental series of educational works."=—4thenawm, April 
2nd, 1892, . 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; also at 
1, Foubert’s Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 











DR. H. RIEMANN'’S 


CATECHISMS IN AUGENER’S EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. Bound in 


Limp Cloth 
ATECHISM OF MUSICAL INSTRU- * 


MENTS eet TO hepameemeseran ss: va paper 
covers, net, 2s. 2/6 


he genes OF MUSICAL HIS. 


. Part I. History of Musical Instruments, and History of ue 
ems and Notation. In paper covers, net, 28, ... 
Part II. History of Musical Form, page Biographical Notices... 
In Paper Covers, net, a/- 


ATECHISM OF PIANOFORTE 


PLAYING, In paper covers, nat, on 2S. ore rete 


ATECHISM OF MUSICAL ZESTHE- 


TICS, Translated ~~ the Rev. wns annie - nee 
covers, net, 28... 


R. RIEMANN’S ANALYSIS OF BACH’S 
48 PRELUDES and FUGUES (Wohltemperirtes Klavier), 
Translated from the German by J. S. Shedlock, B. A. 
g205. Part I. 24 Preludes and Fugues. In paper covers, net, as. ... 2/6 
g206. Part II. 24 Preludes and Fugues. In paper covers, net, 2s. ... 2/6 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Menges St.,E.C.; & x, Fechest’o Fines, Ww. 











houmnente EDITION, No. 9,200 


DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
DR. HUGO RIEMANN. 


Translated by J. S. SHEDLOCK, B.A, 
gaa Part I. (A. to Beck). 
g200 Part II, (Becxf to CHACONNE). 
geooc Part IIT. (CHaDwick to DISSONANCE). 
gaood Part IV. (Distincro to FUNDAMENTAL BAss). 
g2oce Part V. (FUNDAMENTAL CHORD to HANDEL). 
g200f Part VI. (HANDEL to Jupin). 
goog Part VII. (Jurcenson to Lipsivs). 
geook Part VIII. (Lira to Moszxowa), 


Each Part price 15., net. 


Riemann’s Dictionary is a copiety worded musical encyclopedia, 
which avoids all that is superfluous, It will comprisenot only the biographies 
of noteworthy musicians and writers on music of the past and present, with 
criticisms of their works, but also, a com, _ description and history of all 
musical instruments, an easily intelligible exposition of musical theory, 
definitions of musical art-expressions, etc. It will appear in fourteen parts, 
at One Shilling each, whic will bind in one handy volume. That which 
distinguishes Riemann’s Dictionary from other dictionaries is unity and 
consistency of statement, which is only attainable if one and the same 
author writes an entire work, but not if a number of contributors 
compete who are of different opinions and variously gifted. Riemann has 
long since, A his striking and many-sided literary activity, L po proof of 
his entire ability to cope with the task of compiling a work of this encyclo- 
pzdic nature. His dictionary contains, in convenient alphabetical order, 
so to speak, the sum and substance of the results of his researches in the 
most varied ranges of musical science, e.g. the history of notation, the 
theories of hy m (phrasing), harmony and form (analysis), musical 
zesthetics, etc.; it is therefore adapted to serve as an introduction to his 
musical pedagogic reforms. The problem of presenting established facts in 
a concise and clear manner has here been brilliantly solved. 


‘* MESSRS. AUGRNER are bringing ove in parts a snenty edition of Dr. iH, Riemann’s 
* Dictionary of Music,’ with | matter 
by the author, So far as the first instalment it goes, ie work has been excellently done, 
especially in the matter of just a allotment of space. Such literary treatises as appear in 
the great dictionaries of Mendel or Grove do not am < within the scope of a work like 
this, but 40 the ow student the “an we 7 as be of immense value, 
and the name of t of havin, ving taken more than a 
rt in ¥> compilation of Slographies is a ‘antee for 

thorough research," nore. New yt ‘usical Review, August, 1893- 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, New; Street, E.C.; 
1, Foubert’s Place, and 81, Regent Stre treet, W, . 
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PRACTICE RECORD 


AND 
MARKS REGISTER. 
For MUSIC PUPILS. 
ARRANGED FOR THREE TERMS, 


72 pages of Daily Practice and Teacher's Remarks. 
3 1» Of Music to be practised during the holidays. 
3» Of Music given during the Term. 
3  » Report for Term. 
8 ,, of Manuscript Music Paper. 
go pages crown 8vo, bound, limp, net rs. 


“ This Register is, so far as we know, the first one to provide a doud/e column for the 
pupil’s daily practice, thereby facilitating its entry when divided and taken at two 
different times of day, as is = often the case in schools, The headings flece, for 

* Daily Practice’ are :—Scales, A ne he Technical Exercises, Studies, New Piece, Old 
Piece, and Theory—thus includin, V+ subjects needed for the various local 
examinations, ample space being left for the teacher to fill up with more explicit 
directions, as well as two columns for marks weekly. The number of weeks provided 
for is thirty-six, so that the Register (strongly bound in cloth) will last three terms, 
while the rest of the book consists of for entering each term's report, the music 

iven each term, and instructions as to what should a ractised during the holidays, 

nishing up with several pages of blank :nusic paper. ose pages for entering ‘Music 
given’ have the obvious advantage that, when t we .. are handed in at the end of 
a term for the purpose of addiog up the marks and filling in the reports, the list of 
pieces with thelr ir prices already entered can be quickly copied from the same source, 
thus saving the teacher much time and trouble. We may add that the i? of this 

* Practice Record’ is, as is usual for ones cf this size, one shilling.”— Monthly 
Musical Record, February 1, 1895. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; 
1, Foubert’s shetsnens and 8x, Regent Street, W. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


GUIDE TO THE SELECTION OF PIANO- 
FORTE PIECES, STUDIES, PIANOFORTE 
DUETS, MUSIC FOR TWO PIANOS, &c. 


Divided into Steps from the most Elementary Stage to a Moderate 
Degree of Dficulty. 
Catalogue No. XIa. contains: Preparatory Step, Step I. and Step II. 
fee XIb., - Step III. 
To be had gratis on application, from the publishers, 
_AUGENER & co. (School Department), 86, Newgate Street. 


“YUST PUBLISHED. 

(Part X. of CATALOGUES.) 
AUGENER’S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE 
OF 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


Containing Instruction Books, Exercises and Elementary Works, suitable 
for Teaching Purposes. 
be had gratis on application, from the publishezs, 
AUGENER & CO. (School Department), 86, Newgate Street. 


THE NEW 


Quarterly Musical Review. 


THE NEW colin carat MUSICAL REVIEW is sold by Pa at 4s. 6d., 
st free, per annum, or 1s, net per ES oor (ss. ad. p Se 
The Months of publication are FEBRUARY, AUGUST, and NOVEMBER, 


No. 8. FEBRUARY. 1895. 
CONTENTS: 
t. The Madrigal as a Musical Form. J. A. Fuller-Maitland, 
2, The Next Phase of Musical Thought. H. Orsmond Anderton. 
3. Humperdinck’s—“* Hansel und Gretel.” A Review. 
4 Rubinstein. Robin H. Legge. 
5. An Unpublished Pianoforte Piece by Mendelssohn. Louis T. Rowe, 
6. Retrospective. F. Gilbert Webb. 
7. Musical Literature. J. A. Fuller-Maitland. 
8. New Musical Publications. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


mes of Conssibatess include :—Sir Cosas Grove, Dr. A, C. Mackenzie, Dr, C. 
Seidi (Weimar), Dr, C. all, Prof. C. Villiers Stanford, 
A 





Parry, 
k Corder, ienene Prout, John Thomas. | +H, Cummings. C. A. Barry, 


aitland, J. S. Shedlock, C. Wie W. Bar clay Squire, J. fo Rogers, R. @* 
ld, F. Gilbert Webb, C. Abdy Wiliams, Robin H. Legge, Granville 
Bantock, Erskine Allon, H. Dy Anderton, William Wallace, A. Davidson Arnott, 
S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald, Ernest Newman, W. Ashton Ellis, &c. &c. 

PUBLISHED BY 
ROBERT IBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, London, W. 





OR SALE.—Two,Old Violins, the property of a 
Widow. 
An Old Italian Violin, and Mathias Albanus Violin, 1657. 


Spohr saw these two instruments about fifty years ago, and valued them 
at San 445 to £60. To be sold at £30, or singly, “4 15s. each. Can 
be seen at 81, Regent Street. 





IN AUGENER'S EDITION, 


H. E. KAYSER’S VIOLIN WORKS. 


Just PusisHep. 


POPULAR VIOLIN TUTOR. 
(ELEMENTARY.) By H. E. KAYSER. Op. 65. 
Edition No. 7,606. Net, rs. 6d. 


EXERCISES AND POPULAR MELODIES 
From KAYSER'S POPULAR VIOLIN TUTOR, Op. 6s. 
Arranged for VIOLIN and PIANO. 

Edition No. 7,398. Net, 2s. 


ALso, 
KAYSER’S ELEMENTARY & PROGRESSIVE 
STUDIES. Net. 


For Violin. Augener’s Edition No. 8662a-c 
For 2 Violins. - §610a-c 
For Violin and Piano ,, 57974-¢ 


3 Books, each 1 — 
3 Books, each 1 6 
3 Books, each 1 6 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C,; 1, Foubert’s 
Place and 81, Regent Street, W. 





LASSISCHE VIOLIN MUSIK BERUHMTER 
MEISTER des 17ten und 18ten Jahrhunderts, 


Nach den Originalwerken fiir Violine und Bass (oder den vorhandenen 
Orchesterpartituren) fiir Violine und Pianoforte bearbeitet und mit Vortrags- 


zeichen versehen 
von GUSTAV JENSEN. s. de 


7401 Francesco Gemipiani. Sonate I. (A dur) ... ee Net, E - 
7402 a » IL. (H moll) .. «oe SOG, 2 
7403 G. B. Somis, Adagio und re eee . 
Pietro Nardini, Adagio eve one net, 
J. B. Senaillé. Aria... eve “ 
7404 G,. Pugnani. Sonate (gE dur) .. “ eee ew. Net, 
7405 J. B. Senaillé. Sonate (G dur) exe net, 
7406 Arcangelo Corelli. 3 Sonaten (A dur, E moll, E dur) net, 
7407 Guiseppe Tartini. 2 Sonaten (G dur und G moll)... net, 
7408 ss “ Sonate (c moll) . ow ES, 
7409 ae - Sonate (c dur) ; Giga (G dur) .. . het, 
7410 Henry Purcell. The Golden Sonata (for two Violins and 
Piano) ... P ” _ a set ooo Net, 
7411 Francesco Geminiani, “Sonate VIII. (D moll) _ ... net, 
7412 Ausgewiahite Sonatensiitze net, 
7413 L. Borghi. Sonate II. (A dur) mm a ove ROE, 
7414 Sonate IV. (G moll) net, 
7415 Antonio Veracini. Sonate (2 Violins, Piano, ‘and Violon- 
cello ad lid.) .. é one BER, 
“ 8 Sonate. (A moll) net, 
G. Torelli. Concerto (for two Violins and Piano)... net, 
W. A. Mozart, Andante, Menuetto, und Rondo... net, 
Arcangelo Corelli. Follia con Varis azioni (D moll) _ net, 
W. A. Mozart, Adagio (£ dur); Rondo (c ail net, 
F, H. Barthélemon. Sonate (E moll) it net, 
G. F. Handel. Sonate (A dur) pee ms net, 
Vivaldi. Sonate (A dur). we Ot, 
F. M. Veracini. Concert-sonate (E mol). «Net, 
Jean Marie Leclair. Sonate 1V. és «« Be 
3. F. Handel. Sonate X. (G moll) ea ee Ret, 
Sonate XIII. (pb dur) ie ow Se 
Jean’ Marie Leclair. Le Tombeau, (Sonate) ... net, 
Henry Purcell. Sonata in B minor (2 Violins, Piano 
and Violoncello aé, did.) e. Net, 
—— Sonata in A minor (2 Violins, Pic ino, and Violon- 
cello ad. /id.) -- het, 
— Sonata in c major (2 ‘Violins, Piano, and Violon- 
cello ad id.) net, 
William Boyce. Sonate in A. major (2 Violins, ‘Piano, 
and Violoncello ad /id.) . pre 
Franz Benda. Sonate VIII. (A minor) “a o - 
J. S. Bach. Sonata (G minor) a oe. ms I- 
** The same able editor (Gustav Jensen) has included in his series of ‘ Classische Violin 
Musik’ Handel's Sonatas Nos. 10 and 13, and Leciair’s fine Sonata,‘ Le Tombeau.’ In 
spite of the wealth of beautiful classical compositions opened to them by this and 


similar series, violinists seem still to content themselves with a smaller repertory than 
a'most any other class of musicians.”—7e Times, August 18th, 1893. 
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London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; also x, Foubert’s 
Place, & 81, Regent Street, W. 
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OUVEAU TES 
published on (Nova) publiées 
April rst, 1895, by le rer Avril, 1895, chez 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; 
1, Foubert’s Place, & 81, Regent Street, London, W. 

(All Music engraved and printed in England at Augener’s 
Music Printing Officine, 10, Lexington Street, London.) 
Faition PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). es ad. 

6011d BACH, J. S. Wohltemperirtes Clavier (48 Preludes 
and Fugues). With phrasing and fingering by 
Dr. Hugo Riemann, New, carefully revised 
edition. Part I., Book IV. 4to. C. oe. met 
KIRCHNER, F. Purling brooklet, Rauschendes 
Biachlein, Op. 570 sist see 
SHORT ORIGINAL PIECES, C. :— 
No, 45. TH. Kirchner. New Album Leaf. Op. 49, 


No. 7 bee 
46. R. Kleinmichel. 
Op. 56,No.4 ... an os aS 
47. F. Kirchner. “ne in the Mountains, 
Op. 270, No. 6 pub 
48. C. Reinecke. Fair Melusina. Op. 
New Album Leaf. Op. 49, 


OVELTIES 





Wandering Minstrels. 


147, 
No. 13 

49. Th. Kirchner. 
No 


50. M. esha. Miniature. “Op. 28, No. t 
STRELEZKI, ANTON. Etincelle. Etude de Salon 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
BEETHOVEN. Symphonies. Arranged by E, 
Pauer :— 
8517 No. 6in F (Pastorale). Op. 68 net 
85752 MENDELSSOHN. Overture ‘‘ Son and Stranger ” 
(Heimkehr aus der Fremde), , Op. 89. Tran- 
scribed by E, Pauer ase oe cag: 


ORGAN. 
BACH, J. S. Organ Works. Edited by W. T. 
Best. Vol. IX. singly. (Oblong oped 
Fantasia, C major 
Pastorale, F major 


Fantasia ana Fugue, A minor. 
{ Fantasia with Imitation, B minor 
Prelude, G major 
Fugue, G major ... 
Prelude, C major 
Trio, D minor 


1 net 
VIOLIN AND “PIANOFORTE. 


HOFMANN, RICHARD. Potpourris on popular 
Melodies from classical and modern operas and 


oratorios, 
5415¢ Mendelssohn. net 
5416¢c Mozart. IlSeraglio ... net 
JENSEN, GUSTAV. Classical Violin-Music of 
celebrated masters of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
—- with marks of expression :— 
S. Bach. Sonata (G minor) a . 
LACHNER, IGNAZ, 4 Duos. es 108 :— 
No. 1. Nocturno . cies 
2. Grande Polonaise 
4 Liindliche Idylle 
Boéhmischer Original- Bauerntanz 
sUTCI LIFFE, WALLACE, Romance 


INSTRUMENTAL. 

HOFMANN, RICHARD. Potpourris on popular 
Melodies from classical and modern operas and 
oratorios. Step I. (in the first position) :— 

Mendelssohn. St. Paul. 

Mozart. II Seraglio. 

A, For Violin .. 

B. For 2 Violins 

Cc. For Violin and Pianofurte... each net 

D. For 2 Violins and Pianoforte ; each net 

£&, For Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte each net 

¥. For2 Violins, Violoncello, and Piano. each net 

Extra string parts may be had, each net 4d. 
56672 —— 4o Studies for the Violin, in all positions, for 

practice in shifting, and the development of 
technique and style. Op. 91, Book 1 net 1 — 


Step I. (in the first aod _ 
St. Paul 


7434 net 


each net 
each net 


od 





Novelties.—Instrumental (continued)— 

soot LEO, LEONARDO. Concerto a quattro Violini 
obligati, arranged for 4 Violins with Pianoforte 
accompaniment by Gustav Jensen ... «Net 

SCHROEDER, CARL. Vortragsstudien. Studies in 
style. A collection of striking and favourite Pieces 
of Old Masters arranged for Violoncello, with 
Pianoforte accompaniment :— 

No. 15. F. Couperin. La Bandoline 
16. A. Corelli. Gavotte .. : 

SQUIRE, W. H. Album de six Morceaux caractér- 
istiques pour Violoncelle avec accompagnement 
du Piano: 

No. 3. Souvenir as rs ée Se He 


4. Légende a ‘xi ee 
5286 WEIDIG, ADOLF. Kleines Trio. 
Violin and Viola or a 2nd Violin, 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
4065 ACTON, JOHN. Six Songs of Woodland and Fairy- 
land, for 2 female voices, with Pianoforte accom- 
paniment = ove eae net 
40874 HEALE, H. ‘“ Those evening bells.” Air arranged 
for 2 female voices with Pianoforte accompani- 
ment ... — 


AUGENER & Co, Londen. 
City Chief Office: 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 
West End Branches: 1, Foubert’s Place, 
& 81, Regent Street, W. 
Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener 
& Co., and to be crossed ‘‘ London and Midland Bank, Limited.” 
Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, LONDON, 


“THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD.” 
SUBSCRIPTION per Annum (Free by Post), 2s. 6d. 
AND MAY COMMENCE AT ANY TIME. 


The Number of the ‘Monthly Musical Record” 
is, and has been for years, 6,000 per month. 
This can be verified at Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY’ 's, who 
print the paper, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, 

The Scale of Charges for Advertisements in reference to musical matters 


is as follows :— 
Per Pace on 45 0 
8 IN. BY 3 2 16 
4 IN. BY 3 I 10 
2 IN. BY 3 o 16 
rIN. ae | oe a os oo ee os 8 6 
ler Advertisements at the rate of 1s. per line. 

Advertisements referring to musical matters are accepted only as far as 
there i is room, or if the po of the advertisement admits of its publica- 
tion inthe Montuty Musicat Recorp. When Testimonials are mentioned 
in advertisements, the originals must be produced before such adver- 
tisements can be inserted in the MonTHLY Musica Recorp. 

The Musica Recorp being a Monthly Paper has space to notice only 
established Standard Concerts (such as the Monday and Saturday Popular, 
The Philharmonic, &c.), and it is requested that tickets for other Concerts 
may not be sent. 

The Advertising Department only is under the control of the Publishers. 

All other matters referring to the MonTHLY Musica REcorp (especially 
Concerts, Reviews, &c,) must be addressed to the Editor. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


CONTENTS, 


THe Revcation oF Musica TuHeory TO PRACTICE. 
EBENEZER Prout, B.A., Mus.D. 

IGNaz LACHNER ve be ne ee PY oe 

Tue OrGAN Works oF J. S. Bacu. Epitep sy W. T. Bgst. 
By Strepuen S. STRATTON. (Continued) .. 

Tue ‘‘Net Cor” VARIATIONS OF PAGANINI .. 

LETTER FROM LeIPzIG 

LETTER FROM COPENHAGEN . 

Our Music Pacgs: C. Gumurr' ie Der KixvaxcarrEn,” 
3 Nos. ° ae 

Revigws or New Music AND > Naw Epinions . te 

OpgrAsS AND CONCERTS oe ee oe 

Musica Norss.. eo 

Apri, NovELTIES OF Avoauan & Co. 
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